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President Offers Modernizing of Farm Homes 
. Is Promoted by New Bureau 


Aid in Bituminous 


Mine Problems Office in Department of Agriculture to Study 


| 


Tells President of Mine’ 
Workers That Adminis-| 
tration Wishes to Lend All 
Possible Assistance 


*Mr. Hoover Asks 
For Further Data 


Secretary of Labor tq Confer 
With Mr. Lamont and With 
Operators in Effort to Solve 
Labor Difficulties 


The Administration is desirous of lend- 
ing every possible assistance to any con- 
structive program put forward by bitumi- 
nous coal operators and miners, President 
Hoover said in a telegram sent to John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Work- | 
ers of America, replying to a recent tele- 
gram from the latter transmitting a re- 
quest of its executive council that the 
President call a conference of the bitumi- 
nous operators and miners to discuss their 
problems. 


To Get Additional Data 


Accordingly, President Hoover said that 
he had referred the request of the execu- | 
tive council and others to the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, and the 
Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, ask- 
ing them also to advise him relative to 
the present ~ttitude of those directly con- 

gerned in the bituminous coal industry as 

the manner in which the Government 
might contribute in any movement de- 
signed to advance the well-being of the 
operators and miners. | 


Will Seek a Solution 

The Secretary of Labor, William N. 
Doak, intends to confer soon with the, 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, 
over the bituminous coal situation and is 
likely to get in touch with th> operators 
in an effort to work out a means of solv- 
ing difficulties in the industry, it was 
Stated orally on his behalf June 30. 

Meanwhile, the “wheels have already 
been set in motion at the Department of 
Commerce,” it was stated orally on behalf 
of Mr. Lamont. The Department, through 
its Bureau of Mines, is well equipped to go} 
into the economic side of the industry, and | 
the Secretary will probably call in experts | 
of the agency for consideration of condi- 
tions in the soft coal fields. 


Many Economic Problems | 


The telegram to Mr. Lewis made public 
at the White House on June 30 follows 
in full text: | 

John L. Lewis, President, United Mine 
Workers of American, Indianapolis, Ind.: 














ators and miners be convened by the Gov-| 






@ from Washington. 






and competitive conditions existing in a} 
majority of the bituminous coal mining | 








culties of the industry have been the sub- | 
ject of exhaustive investigation and study | 
by Federal and State agencies and com- | 
missions, undertaken with the object of | 
aiding those connected with, and inter-| 
ested in, this basic industry. | 

The Administration is desirous of lend- 
ing every possible assistance to any con- 
structive program put forward by oper- 
ators and miners. Accordingly, I have re- 
ferred the communications received from 
your council and others to the Secretaries 
of Commerce and of Labor, and have asked 
them to advise me as to the present atti- 
tude of those directly concerned in the 
industry as to the manner in which the} 
Government might contribute helpfully in 
any movement designed to advance the 
well-being of operators and mine-workers, 
as well as all others interested in the 
bituminous coal situation. 


(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 































.. Efforts to Prosecute 
Mail Fraud Extended 















@ Sale of Securities to Come 
Under Federal Scrutiny 





Activities against mail-fraud violators 
will be “stiffened” by the Department of | 
Justice, in view of recent cases of such | 
violations in the selling of securities, nota- 
bly in Washington, the Attorney General, | 
Willilam D. Mitchell, stated orally June 30. 

| 






The Department’s forces, under Nugent 
Dodds, Assistant Attorney General, will 
be augmented to push such prosecutions, 
he said, adding, however, that it would not 
be a “drive” or “campaign.” Because of 
recent cases of mail fraud in security sell- 
ing, he said, the Department decided upon | 
this course. 

“Four or five” special assistants, to wetk 
under Assistant Attorney General Dodds, | 
will be appointed, Mr. Mitchell declared. | 
He explained that Mr. Dodds is a “mail-| 
fraud expert” who specialized in such} 
cases before his appointment as Assistant | 
Attorney General. 


“There isn’t anything worse than tak- | 
ing savings away from the small investor,” | 
the Attorney General declared. “We be- 
lieve that in other places besides Wash- | 
ing there are firms selling securities who | 
are a little free with the people’s money 
and are using the mails.” 

While such cases can be considered | 
“State” matters, the Attorney General | 
Said that requests have been made “for 
Uncle Sam to come in and get them under | 
the mail fraud provisions.” He said that 
no particular locality has been singled | 
out, and that the work will be “general. ’ | 

As te-the so-called “Sweep-stakes” cases, 
Mr. Mitchell said such matters rested | 
purely with the postal authorities, and 
that the Department did not wish to “cross 

@ Wires” with them. The Department's Bu- 
reau of Investigation, he said, might be 
called upon to “round up and supplement’ 
the work of the postal inspectors. 








































Rail Rate Petition 


| quired. 


Problems of Water Supply and Sanitation 


en of farm homes is 
~ one of three outstanding problems 
which will be attacked by the new Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Engineering, De- 


partment of Agriculture, S. H. Mc- 
Crory, Chief of the Bureau, said Junc 
30 in a statement issued by th® D<- 


partment. There are 6,000,000 of these 
homes, he said, many of which require 
modernization if they are to provide 
living conditions satisfactory from the 
present-day viewpoint. 

Problems of refrigeration, water sup- 
ply and sanitation also are to be studied, 
Mr. McCrory said. 

The Department's announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

“The establishment, July 1, of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Engineering in the 
Department of Agriculture brings into 
focus a relatively little known group of 
Scientists whose activities are likely to 
affect more and more the 6,000,000 farms 
and farm homes of this country. 

““The term agricultural engineer 
brings various pictures to mind,’ says S. 
H. McCrory, Chief of this new Bureau. 
‘Many think of him as a product of the 
machine age, the guiding hand on a huge 

<= « 


Will Be Considered 
At Public Hearings 


United Plea of Carriers for 
Increase in Charges on All 
Freight to Be Discussed 
July 15, Says I. C. C. 


The united plea of the Nation’s rail- 
roads for a horizontal increase of 15 per 
cent in all freight rates and charges, has 
been set for public hearing before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
rington, D. C., July 15, it was announced 
by official notice of the Commission June 


30. ‘(Ex parte Docket No. 103.) 


The initial hearing, according to 


in sup 


posed to the plan. 


Filing of Objections 
In order 


31 hearings. It is further desired, 


as practicable to “curtail oral testimony.” 


1& JO) Further hearings will be held in other 
districts of our country are of general | parts of the country at places and on 
knowledge and it is realized that the diffi- | dates to be announced later by the Com- 


mission. 


The Commission's 
lows in full text: 


“Ex parte No. 103, in the Matter of In- 


creases in Rates and Charges: 


“The initial hearing in this proceeding 
| Will be held at the offices of the Commis- 
sion, in Washington, D. C., beginning July 
15, 1931, at 10 a. m. At this hearing the 
petitioners and parties supporting the pe- 


tition will be heard. 
Other Hearings Later 


“Other hearings, beginning Aug. 31, 1931, 
will be held for the further cross-examina- 
tion of the witnesses presented at the ini- 
tial hearing and for the submission of evi- 


dence by protestants. 


“It is requested that all who desire td 
the 
Commission on or before July 20, indicat- 
ing the general character of the evidence 
and the approximate amount of time re- 
It is desired, however, that evi- 
| dence be presented as concisely as possi- 
using exhibits to curtail oral testi- 
exhibits 
| Should be made available to all parties 
of record in advance of the time at which 
Hear- 
ings will probably be held at points other 


offer evidence in opposition notify 


ble, 


mony. As far as practicable, 


they are to be offered in evidence. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


the 
Commission's announcement, will be con- 
fined to the presentation of evidence by 
| the applicant carriers and other parties 
rt of the proposed rate advance, 
while Subsequent hearings to commence on 
; Aug. 31 will be for the purpose of cross- 
|examining the rate increase proponents, 
and in the introduction of testmony op- 


to expedite the proceedings, 
| the Commission required all parties ob- 
| jecting to the carriers’ proposal to file 
Your telegram conveying the request of| notice of such opposition with the Com- 
the Executive Council of the United Mine) mission by July 20 if they desire to be 
Workers that a conference of coal oper-| heard and present testimony at the Aug. 
the 
ernment was received during my absence ; Commission’s announcement declared, that 
| evidence be presented ‘“‘as concisely as pos- 
The many intricate economic problems | sible,” and that exhibits be used as often 


announcement fol- 


‘Pennsylvania Abolishes 


corporation farm. Others picture him 
as @ man who handles new and com- 
plicated farm equipment. Alarmists 
view him as one who comes to displace 
our present-day small farmers. He is 
none of these. 

“*The agricultural engineer as he 
works in the Department of Agriculture 
is engaged in research work of the most 
far-reaching character. The influence 
of the work of this Bureau, and of 
similar organizations connected with the 
State agricultural colleges, has been and 
will be spread over the Nation and may 
ultimately touch every one of the farms 
of the country, in helping to solve the 
problems of the farmer that relate to 
his buildings and machinery, as well as 
to his fields. 

“*The Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
neering is new only in being a Bureau. 
Agricultural engineering in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is 33 years old. The 
first appropriation for “irrigation in- 
formation” was made by Congress in 
1898. Later, provision was made for work 
on drainage problems. In 1915 farm 
machinery and structures were recog- 
nized as objects worthy of research. In 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 5.) 








Coal and Iron Police 


Harrissurc, Pa., June 30. 

Due to the refusal of Governor Pinchot 
to renew their commission, Pennsylvania's 
corps of approximately 1,100 coal and 
iron police, paid by the industrialists and 
commissioned by the State, will cease to 


exist at 12 midnight tonight, after 65 
years of existence. 


Legislation providing for the abolition 








Trail 


N 
‘ 


Yout 


of * 


Forest 


to Construct Section | 
ute Through White | 


untain Reserve 


OY SCOUTS will build four miles of 
high-grade trail in the White Moun- 
tain National Forest, New Hampshire, 
beginning July 6, their food tents, and 
equipment to be provided by the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, ac- 
cording to an oral statement June 30 
at the Forest Service. The following in- 
formation also was given for the Service: 
Sixteen “Eagle” Scouts were chosen 
through examinations held at 14 places 
in New Hampshire, and they will be 
divided into two crews of eight. They 
will reopen the historic Valley Way 
Trail, a famous old section of the route 
between the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton, the highest peak in New England, 
and the northern peaks of the Presi- 
dential Range. 

Each crew will work one month, living 
in a model camp. The work will cost 
the Forest Service no more, and pos- 
sibly less, than the cost of building trails 
in the ordinary way, and it will provide 
a healthful outing and valuable experi- 
ence for the boys. 

United States Forest Ranger Truman 
E. Hale and J. H. Lewis, Scout executive 
of Concord, N. H., will direct the project. 


Economic Situation 


of the corps was introduced in the last | 


session of the Legislature, but failed of 
enactment. The Governor, early in the 


session, issued a statement expressing his 


determination to take the action, and ex- 
pressed assurance that 
would enact legislation replacing the corps 
with “officers selected and commanded by 
the Commonwealth and paid by it at 
company expenses.” 





Efficiency Reducing 


Utilities’ Fuel Bill 


Savings of Billion Dollars in 
Ten Years in Power Pro- 
duction Is Claimed 


Public utility power plants in the United 
States have developed a remarkable effi- 
ciency in the utilization of fuel in generat- 
ing electricity during the last 12 years, 
according to a statement made public 
June 30 by W. C. Mendenhall, Acting Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey. 


More than 275,000,000 tons of coal have 
been conserved, representing a saving of 
$1,000,000,000, according to the statement. 


During the 12 years that the Survey has 
been issuing its monthly reports, the pro- 
duction of electricity for public use has 
increased from 39,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1919 to 96,000,000,000 in 1930. The 
statement, made public by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, follows in full text: 


Growth in Production 


The Power Resources Division of the 
Geological Survey compiles and publishes 
monthly and annual reports of the pro- 
duction of electricity for public use and 
the amount of coal, oil and gas utilized 
in the generation of electricity. These re- 
ports are based on the operation of aj] 
plants which generate electricity for pub- 
lic use. 

The publication of these reports was 
started in 1919. The total production of 
electricity in 1919 for public use was about 
39,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours; 
total output was about 96,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours—an increase of 57,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, or nearly 150 per cent in 
the 11 years since 1919. 


The figures of average annual consump- 
tion of fuel per kilowatt-hour of generated 
electricity show a remarkable gain in ef- 
ficiency in the utilization of fuel since 
1919. In 1919 the average annual con- 
sumption of coal by public-utility power 
plants in generating 1 kilowatt-hour of 
electricity was 3.2 pounds; in\1930 only 1.62 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


NIGHT SCHOOLS FOR FOUR MILLION 
OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE ARE SOUGHT 


Federal Specialist Finds Such Facilities Not Yet Estab- 
lished as Part of Education System 


wuz nearly 4,000,000 boys and girls 
of high school age not in school, the 
need for development of more adequate 
night school facilities should be ap- 
parent, L. R. Alderman, specialist in 
adult education of the Federal Office of 
Education, declares in a survey of adult 
education just published by the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

Mr. Alderman points out that al- 
though night facilities for boys and girls 
who are forced to work to help support 
their families are far less adequate than 
day schools, many cities which have such 
schools, when retrenchment becomes 
necessary, restrict the evening rather 
than the day school program. 

“The evening school should be con- 
sidered as an excellent opportunity to 
advance the community's material prog- 
ress aswell as a means of increasing 
human well-being,” Mr. Alderman de- 
clared. 

Additional information from the sur- 
vey follows: 

It is estimated from incomplete fig- 
ures now in the Office of Education for 
the period 1928-1930 that evening school 
attendance in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools exceeded 1,000,000. It 
is probable that about two-fifths of this 


number will be reported as having en- 
rolled for elementary subjects. These 
figures, when completed, will not include 
enrollments for short terms as a result 
of special drives that were made in 1929 
and 1930 so that the showing of the 
States in the matter of illiteracy would 
be improved. 

When it is noted that there are nearly 
4,000,000 boys and girls of high-school 
age not in school, the need of evening 
schools for these young people is ap- 
parent, The outstanding fact is that the 
evening school is not yet established as 
a regular part of the public school sys- 
tem. A city which may be expending 
$150 of tax money for each boy and girl 
who can be spared from the home so as 

attend day school and is expending 

15 of tax money for the evening school 
pupil who must work in the daytime to 
help support the family will, when cur- 
tailment seems to be necessary, most 
likely restrict the evening rather than 
the day school program. 

A careful study of any city will show 
that the evening school has a great work 
to do that the day schools can not do. 
Since always our greatest need is the de- 
velopment of our human resources, the 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.) 


the Legislature 


In Latin American 


Republics Studied 


General Financial’ Depres- 


sion and Trade Stagnation 
Shown in Report by Pan 
American Union 


The financial and economic situation of 
Latin America during 1930 was charac- 
terized by the same influences that have 
prevailed in other regions of the wor)d, 
it is declared in a detailed study of the 
fiscal affairs of the several Latin Amer- 
ican republics, prepared by H. Gerald 
Smith of the Division of Financial In- 
formation of the Pan American Union, 


|and made public by the Union June 30. 


Low prices of basic commodities, fol- 
lowed by curtailment of purchasing power, 


Nation’s 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1931 









a rerer ee During June Set: 


All Time Record 


Heavy Receipts in New York 
For Account of German 
Reichsbank Found to 
Have Increased Total 


Moratorium Proposal 


Checks Flow of Cash 


Gain in Money Is 
$153,000,000 and Latin 
America Is Shipping Some 
Gold to Settle Bills 


New York, N. Y., June 30.—During the 
month of June the United States gained 
gold at a rate that has not been ap- 
proached since 1917 and that has prob- 
ably never before been equalled, accord- 
ing to the monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, made public 
June 30. 


The receipts of gold in New York were 


|partly caused by the loss of that metal 


| 


|which was suffered by the Reichsbank of 


Following the proposal made by ‘Presi- 
dent Hoover for a year’s suspension. in 
the intergovernment' debt payments to 
this country and reparations payments by 


Germany to the European governments 
which are indebted to the United States, 
New York 
strengthened, it is stated, and the flow 


the German exchange on 


of gold was checked. 
Money Rates Ease 


Notwithstanding the great increase in 
|the American stock of gold for the month, 
rates in this market eased but 


money 5 
little, if any, according to the review. 


The section discussing the money mar- 


ket in June follows in full text: 


The total gain to the country’s gold 
| stock during the month was about $153,-| 
000,000 of which $61,000,000 took the form | 


| 
| 


} 


{ 


' Berlin, the Reserve Bank review reveals. | 


of imports and $92,000,000 represented the 


net release. from earmark of gold pre- 
viously accumulated here by foreign banks 


of issue and held in the custody of Fed- 
| eral reserve banks. 


Most of this gold was received for ac- 
count of the Reichsbank which sustained 


the resultant general business stagnation | heavy losses of funds following the de- 
seriously affecting volume of imports; the yelopment of banking difficulties in Aus- 
decline of Government receipts from im- | tria and rumors of a declaration of a post- 
port duties, with a reduction of national) ponement of reparations payments by 


weyks increasing unemployment, together | 


with depreciation of 


among 


currencies, 


| expenditures and the shutting off of public | Germany. 


Between May 30 and June 23 the Reichs- 


4 were | bank's gold stock declined by about $233,- 
the characteristic developments | 990,000 and the foreign exchange reserve 


common to all countries, the study de-/ geclined $22,000,000. 


clared. 


Following the announcement of Presi- 


The foreword to the study follows in| gent Hoover's proposal that payments of 


full text: 


“A review of Latin American govern- | 
mental financial operations in 1930 pre-| suspended for one year, the decline in 
sents a few outstanding characteristics) German exchange at New York was ar- 


common to almost all the republics. 


principal and interest on all intergovern- 
mental debts, including reparations, be 


rested and the loss of funds to this and 


“Low prices received for the basic com- | other countries appeared to have largely 
modities upon which the national economy | ceased. 
of many nations depends, in some cases | 


the lowest in history; a consequent de- 
creased revenue both to producers and 
to the governments, followed by a curtail- 
ment of national purchasing power; the 
resultant general business stagnation, se- 


|riously affecting the volume of imports; 


in 1930 the! 





| 


| 


| 


the falling off in governmental receipts 
from import taxes, in many cases the most 
important source of revenue; curtailment 
of national expenditures as a reaction to 
declining revenues, effected through a de- 
crease in both personnel and salaries of 
government employes; the shutting off of 


|all public works except those considered 


urgently necessary, with the resulting in- 
crease in unemployment; depreciation in 
the currencies of several nations, with the 
consequent hardships upon both govern- 
ments and individuals forced to make pay- 


[Continued on Page 2 


“, 


Italy Is in Accord 
With Debt Program 


Column 5.) 











Belgium Accepts Proposal to 
Suspend Collections 


Italy has informed the United States 
that, in accord with the debt moratorium 
proposal, she will be glad to suspend pro- 
visionally collection of the money she 
would receive July 1 from Germany under 
the Young Plan, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of State 
June 30. 

Simultaneously the Department of State 
announced that Belgium has accepted in 


principle the President's proposal for a | 


suspension of debt and reparation pay- 

ments, while Greece and Jugoslavia have 

accepted the proposal in part. 
The Franco-American debts negotiations 


| vestments of the 


Excess of Gold 


Numerous countries in other parts of 
the world also continued to experience 
difficulty in settling the balances due the 
United States, including payments due on 
their debts contracted here in previous 
years, as well as on their commodity trade 
with this country. 

This was reflected in further gold ship- 
ments of moderate amount from Latin 
American and Far Eastern countries to 
the United States. Canadian exchange 
also declined in June to levels which re- 
sulted in some flow of gold from that 
country to the United States. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of the 
gain of gold by this country during the 
past month, there has been little apparent 
effect on money market conditions or on 
the volume of bank credit. This was due 
partly to an unseasonal increase of about 
$100,000,000 in the demand for currency 
during the month. 

This increase in the amount of cur- 
rency nominally in circulation in June 
probably did not represent an increased 
business demand for currency, but, like 
the April increase and the extra-seasonal 
increase of last December, was more like 
due to the withdrawal of deposits from 
the banks in localities where banking con- 
ditions were disturbed. : 


Difficulty Experienced 

The principal New York banks, however, 
had a larger average amount of excess re- 
serves in June than in any previous month 
in recent years. This appears to have been 
due partly to the excess of gold receipts 
over currency demands, and partly to the 
release of reserves which accompanied a 
steady liquidation of member bank credit 
in New York during most of the month 

Between the middle of May and the 
middle of June tne total loans and in- 
reporting New York 


| banks declined about $360,000,000 and their 


were the subject of two lengthy confer- | 


ences at the White House on June 30 be- | 


tween President Hoover and Wilfm. R. 
Castle Jr., Acting Secretary of State, and 
Ogden L. Mills, Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

No announcement was made, however, 
by either the secretaries*or the White 


demand deposits declined nearly $400,000,- 
000, so that the amount of reserves which 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





Dust Hazard Study | 

nee | 

Danger to Workers Found | 
Greatest Where Silicates 


Are Involved | 


‘pee hazard resulting from the ex- 

posture to dust of a large number 
of workers in various industries is ‘“‘se- 
rious,” according to the results of a 
study of industrial dusts, just announced 
by the United States Public Health 
Service. The Service points to the “ne- 
cessity” of removing at the source these 
dusts, of which there are many different 
kinds. 

A large proportion of workers in gran- 
ite cutting plants investigated developed 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and various 
kinds of dusts in various quantities were 
found during the study to be present 
in coal mining, both hard and soft, and 
in a cement plant. The dust from 
silver polishing; that to which street- 
sweepers are exposed, and the dust in 
a cotton plant were found to be most 
harmful to workers, according to the 
announcement, which follows in full 
text: 

Studies by the United States Public 
Health Service have shown that there 
is a great difference in the harmful- 
ness of dust. Of those studied the 
only dust which had a really serious 
or fatal effect upon the worker was 
that containing free silica. In the in- 
vestigation of granite-cutting 
most of the workers’ were 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 
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Exchange of Radio 
Service With Foreign 


Nations Is Approved 
Plans for the Creation of 
An International Network 
Using Short Waves Given 
Government Sanction 





Plans for the creation of an interna- 
tional short wave broadcasting network, 
for general interchange of programs be- 
tween remote countries and the United 
States, have been approved by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commisison, with the grant- 


ing of authority to the Short Wave Broad- 
casting Corporation, of New York, to pro- 
ceed with the project, it was announced 
June 30 at the Commission. 


Announcement of the approval of sev- 
eral pending applications relative to the 
project was made coincident with the pub- 
lication of the report of Chief Examiner 
Ellis A. Yost, recommending to the Com- 
mission that favorable action be taken. 
The action was taken by the Commis- 
sion just prior to its adjournment on 
June 26. 


Two Interests Merged 


The new Short Wave Broadcasting Co., 
the Commission was told at the formal 
hearing on the application held June 12, 
is a fusion of the interests of Aviation 
Radio Station, Inc., at New York, operat- 
ing broadcasting Station WRNY, and the 
short wave relay broadcasting Station 
W2XAL, both in New York, and of cer- 
tain of the operations of the Short Wave 
& Television Corporation of Boston. The 
latter company operates an experimental 
television station and is engaged in the 
manufacture of both television and short 
wave receiving sets. 


Development of short wave reception 
throughout the world has been marked 
during recent months, Chief Examiner 
Yost was told at the hearing. By making 
available to listeners of other nations pro- 
grams emanating from independent broad- 
casting stations, not affiliated with the 
networks, and by making available to 
listeners of the United States programs 
from these foreign nations, good will be- 
tween these peoples will be enhanced, it 
was held. 

Market for Receiving Sets 


Moreover, it was brought out that since 
the company is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of short wave receivers, a market for 
such products would be created by the 
transmission of programs of good quality. 
Mr. Yost informed the Commission that 
a plan has been evolved for the rebroad- 
cast of programs throughout Latin Amer- 
ica through the medium of 10 or more 
centrally located stations. Preliminary ar- 
rangements, he recited, 
pleted in Chile, Peru, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Argentina, Cuba and Mexico, while other 
negotiations are going forward for the 
rebroadcast of programs in Japan and 
China. 

The new company is financed by C. W. 
Cuthell, James C. Wilson and C. M. Keys, 
all connected with “important aviation 
companies, including Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration, which through its export sub- 
sidiary has connections throughout the 
world; North American Aviation, 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


_ INCREASES IN VOLUME AND SPEED 


House as to what transpired at these con- 


ferences. . 
The first conference was held early in 
the morning, and the second late in the 
afternoon. 
The State Department's announcement 


of the Italian communication follows in | 


full text: 


The Italian Ambasador today (‘June 


30) left with the Acting Secretary of State 


the following copy of a telegram which 
he received f-om the Italian Minister for 


| Foreign Affairs: 


“Please inform the American Govern- 
ment that according to its acceptance in 
principle of the United States Govern- 
ment’s proposal and pending a definite 


|agreement among all the conutries con- 


cerned,. the Italian government is ready 
to hold in suspense, in a provisional way, 
the collection of the sums to which it is 
entitled in application of the Young plan 
and The Hague agreements, falling duce on 
July 1. In a corresponding way the pay- 
ments owed by the Italian government at 
the same date will be deposited in a pro- 


| 


visional account with the Bank of Inter-| 


national Settlements. 


“This same communication is 


being | 


made to all the governments which are} 


creditors or debtors. 


(Signed) “GRANDI.” 


PREDICTED FOR AIR MAIL SERVICE 


Rapid Development of Facilities Is Seen by Assistant 
Postmaster General W. Irving Glover 


IR-MAIL lines of this country within 

the next few months will be carry- 
ing 1,000,000 pounds of mail each month, 
Assistant Postmaster General W. Irving 
Glover predicted June 30, after having 
completed an inspection tour of air lines 
in the Northwest, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The enlargement of certain air-mail 
field post offices will be necessitated b¥ 
this increased volume, he said. 

A cruising speed of from 135 to 170 
miles an hour will be demanded by air 
travelers, according to Mr. Glover. Peo- 
ple of the West, he said, seem to favor 
air transportation more than do East- 
ern people. 

The Department's statement follows in 
full text: 

“After covering some 3,000 miles in 
the air, during which he made a survey 
of air-mail and passenger lines in the 


northwestern part of the country, W. 
Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster 
General, returned to his desk at the 
Post Office Department today. While 
absent from Washington Mr. Glover at- 
tended five postmasters’ conventions in 
that section of the United States and 
made an address at each gathering. Mr. 
Glover availed himself of the services 
of the various companies handling air- 
mail lines on post-office schedules both 
day and night. 

“In his report to Postmaster General 
Brown today Mr. Glover was most en- 
thusiastic over air-passenger conditions 
in the Northwest as he found them. 

“*Practically every plane used by me,’ 
he said, ‘carried capacity loads. One 
of the Pacific Air Transport planes in 
which I flew contained 14 passengers 
from San Francisco north to Portland 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 
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Health Service Ends Many Cities Show 


Improvements in 
Labor Situation 


Emergency Committee Calls 


Increase ‘Most Hearten- 
ing’ After Reports Indi- 
cate Jobs Are Numerous 


Condition Favorable 


In New England 
on Pacifie 
Coast Begins With Promise 
Of More Work Available in 
Following Three Months 





Reports received by the President's 


Emergency Committee for Employment for 
the week ended June 28 from 26 localities 
and made public June 30, by Fred C. Crox- 
ton, acting chairman, indicate that im- 
provement in business and employment 
conditions during the week was the rule 
rather than the exception, it was stated 
plants, Orally June 30 at the Committee. 


There was a wide variance shown in the 


degree of the changes for the better, and 
| it was stated orally at the Department of 
| Commerce that the Committee's informa- 
| tion which came from the Department's 
district 
They ranged from encouraging prospects 
= conditions tantamount to normal in 
nes. 


offices were “most heartening.” 


The most favorable conditions were re- 


ported from New England areas, but from 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Lopis, 
Houston and Minneapolis there were ci- 
tations of developments of an improved 
character in each instance that have not 
appeared 
the Pacific Coast, re-employment has be- 
gun and a statewide survey by California , 
showed intentions of industrial firms who 
employ 30 per cent of the State’s wage 
earners to increase the number of work- 
ers by 17 per cent during July, August 
and September. 


in those localities before. On 


Sales Will Increase 
Attention was called at the Department 
of Commerce to the fact that while the 
reemployment of workers throughout the 


country is obviously significant and im- 


portant, the gratifying phase of the cir- 
cumstances is that it means an increase 
in sales through a revived buying power. 
Reemployment thus is regarded as setting 
in motion the cycle that carries produc- 
tion and distribution to higher levels. 
Mr. Croxton’s. announcement made no 
reference to the President's proposal for 
@ year’s moratorium on debt and repara- 


'tion payments but the conditions covered 


by the advices he received occurred in the 
week following Mr. Hoover's announce- 
ment of a plan for relief of Germany, the 
Department stated. 

The Department of Commerce is watch- 
ing the economic reaction to the Presi- 
dent’s proposal closely. It has previously 


| stated that the low point of production 


was reached around the start of 1931, 
so that Mr. Hoover's announcement came 
at a time when business was receptive to 
any proposals promoting confidence, ac- 


‘cording to the oral explanation. 


The full text of Mr. Croxton’s summary 
of his reports follows: 

Report by Mr. Croxton 

Boston, Mass., June 30.—A report of the 
First National Bank of Boston states that 
New England business is better and has 
been improving steadily since the first of 
the year, especially the boot and shoe and 
woolen industries which are now above 
normal. Some woolen plants are working 
day and night in getting out orders on 
contract. Lower priced shoes are going 
very well. Bargains meet with a fine re- 
sponse, indicating that a period of replace- 
ment is at hand, while increased buying 
power is noticeable. 

New England business men and the 
public generally show a much more cheer- 
ful outlook. The Retail Trade Board, Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, reports that 
retail business was off slightly last week 
due to rainy weather. Nevertheless, mer- 
chants are encouraged because the number 
of transactions is above last year and gen- 
erally speaking, the retail trade situation 
is more encouraging. Stores generally are 
not laying off employes and empioyment 
remains at about last year’s level. 

Although the total number employed at 
the end of May by 219 manufacturing 
plants reporting to the Rhole Island Com- 
missioner of Labor was slightly less than 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 





Slight Improvement 
Noted in Farm Prices 


Encouragement Found in Gains 
Following Debt Proposals 


Favorable factors in the agricultural 
situation are the iowest prices in 10 years 
for commodities which farmers buy,«and 
recent gains in prices for farm products 
following the debi moratorium discussions, 
while farm wages are at the lowest point 
in 15 years, the Department of Agriculture 
stated in its July 1 monthly summary of 
agricultural conditions. Wheat harvesting 
is in full swing, the Winter crop selling 
at the lowest prices in a generation, the 
Department said. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Large farm production and low prices 
feature the general agricultural situation 


on July 1, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 


| Agriculture. 


The Bureau finds some encouragement 
for farmers in commodity price gains fol- 
lowing moratorium discussions the last 


| week, but prices of farm products are still 


considered to be far below a farm profit 
level. A favorable factor in farm profit 


| cited by the Bureau is that prices paid by 


farmers for commodities used in living and 
farm production this season are the lowest 
in nearly 10 years. Farm wages are the 
lowest in nearly 15 years. 

Discussing the crop production situa- 
tion, the Bureau says that the cotton crop 
is still regarded as somewhat backward. 
The central and eastern parts of the South 
had begun to suffer for lack of moisture, 
but rather widespread rains in June have 
been helpful to cotton. The corn crop has 
made a good start. Late potatoes are also 
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Income Clarified 


Allowance Is Permitted Only | 


When Incurring in Regu- 
lar Business; No General 
Rule Available 


Whether or not stock market operations | 
amount to a trade cr business is a ques-| 
tion of fact to be determined in each case, 


| 


| 
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Exports of Cotton 
| Larger This Year 


Quantity for the First Five 
Months Exceeded That for 
Same Period in 1930 


Exports of cotton from the United States 
in the first five months of 1931 exceedeg 
the outgoing shipments for the corre- 
sponding months of 1930 and thus cotton 
entered the limited list of commodities 
showing improvement over last year, ac- 
cording to an oral statement, June 30,/| 
at the Department of Coiamerce. 

The total forthe five months resulted 
from outgoing ipments in four succes- | 
sive months—February, March, April and | 
May—which were larger than the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year, 





the Bureau of Internal Revenue says in 
a ruling just issued. The question arises, | 


the Bureau explained, for the reason that | In the first five months of 1930, the ex- | 
a taxpayer who has suffered a “net loss” port total was 2,166,946 bales. Linters were 
during one year is entitled to an allowance | not: included in either figure. 


therefor in computing his tax for the fol-| 
lowing year. € 
mitted, however, only if the loss was in- | 
curred in a trade or business regularly | 
carried on. 


ance of taxpayers. 


A. No. 591) follows in full text: 


The term “net loss” as used in section 
117 of the Revenue Act of 1928 applies to) 
a net loss during the taxable year in a 
trade or business regularly carried on by 
the taxpayer. Therefore, in order to be| 
entitled to claim an allowance for a “net 
loss” the taxpayer must have suffered an} 
actual net loss in a trade or business dur- | 
ing the taxable year. Whether or not a} 
taxpayer's activities, and particularly his 
activities involving stock market transac- 
tions, constitutes a ‘“tmade or business” as| 
that term is contemplated by the statu- 
tory provisions is purely a question of| 
fact in each case, and no general rule can | 
be laid down which would be determina- | 
tive of this issue in all cases in which the 
‘question arises. The cases hereinafter cited 
are briefly discussed herein with a view! 
to providing information and guidance in 
properly classifying the activities of tax- 
payers engaged in stock market transac- 
tions, 

Stock Sales Was Loss 

In Ignaz Schwinn v. Commissioner, 9 
B. T. A. 1304 (Acq. C. B. VII-1, 28), a 
loss resulting from a sale of certain shares 


Such an allowance is per-| bales compared with 208,695 bales in May 


No general rule can be laid/for the first five months exceeded the | 
down from which it may be determined) ouantity in the same period last year, the | 
whether a stock market loss was incurred) yaiue was smaller, due to the decline in 
in a trade or business, according to the| cotton prices within the year. 

Bureau, which, however, cites and discusses| for the five months ended May 31 this| 
several cases on the subject for the guid-| year were valued at $133,446,535 while the 
| cutbound 
The ruling (IT-Mim. Coll. No. 3883, R.| months of 1930 were worth $202,912,384. 
|May exports were valued at $18,824,828 | 


making the export total. 2,298,929 bales, 


The exports in May amounted to 335,796 | 


1930. 
Although the quantity of cotton exports | 


Exports 


shipments in the first five 





compared with $18,737,764, but the May) 
exports, measured by quantity, exceeded | 
those of May, 1930, by more than one-| 
third. | 





| 


System of Probation | 
Is Declared to Effect 
Savings for Nation 


Attorney General Mitchell 
Says Federal Policy Also 
Is Assisting in Rehabilita- 
tion of Offenders | 


Development of the-probation system to 
place it on a “scientific basis” already has | 


|resulted in material savings to the Fed- | 


of stock was held to be a loss sustained in leral Government by eliminating expendi- | 


the petitioner’s trade or business. 


The | tures for the keep of individuals had they 


Board in its opinion enunciated certain! jen sentenced to serve prison terms, the | 
fundamental principles which are deemed Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, | 


worthy of mention. 
(1) Losses from isolated transactions en- | 
tered into for profit are separately con-| 
sidered from those incurred in trade or| 
business; (2) when the expression “trade 
or business” is used in the statute in con- 
nection with losses it would seem to refer 
to a regular occupation or calling of the 
taxpayer, for the purpose of livelihood or | 
profit; (3) this is one of the accepted defi- | 
nitions of the term “business” and is 
probably its most usual legal sense (Flint 
vy. Stone Tracy Co. (1911), 220 U. S. 107, 
171); (4) it has been recognized by the) 
courts and by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue that a person can be engaged in 
more than one trade or business (Mente 
v. Eisner (1920), 266 Fed. 161, certiorari 
denied, 254 U. 8. 635; 41 Sup. Ct. 8); (5) 
is is not necessary under the language 
of the act (1924) that the activities in 
question form the taxpayer's principal 
trade or business; it is sufficient that they 
may of themselves be regarded as an occu- 
pation or business; (6) it is recognized that 
a single, isolated activity or transaction is 
not sufficient to constitute a business or 
vocation (Cooper Manufacturing Co. v. 
Ferguson (1885), 113 U. S. 727; Woods v. 
Lewellyn (1921), 289 Fed. 498). In this 
case the petitioner devoted the largest) 
part of his business time to, and made the | 
most money from speculating in stocks,| 
rain and other commodities. He also! 
ad large sums of money involved in his 
marginal dealings. The loss resulting 
from disposition of the stock made the 
subject of sale was held to be a loss sus- 
tained with respect to property held pri- | 
marily for sale in the course of the peti- 
tioner’s trade or business. 


Denies Appiication 


In the Appeal of J. J. Harrington, 1 
B. T. A. 11, the Board held that the 
petitioner, who was regularly employed on 
@ salary, who made five purchases of se- 
curities during 1921 from brokers and one 
Sale of securities at a loss which exceeded 
his income for 1921, was not entitled to 
the application of the net loss provisions, 
since the loss sustained did not result 
from the operation of a business regularly 
carried on by the petitioner. 


In Oscar E. Rehm v. Commissioner, 16 
B. T. A. 1045, the petitioner was president, 
acting manager and principal stockholder 
of the Rehm, Zeiber Co., a corporation, 
such duties requiring at least three- 
fourths of his time. He was thus enabled | 
to maintain a close watch on the stock 
market. He had for many years traded 
in the market “off and on.” The Board 
held that his transactions were merely 
isolated and occasional and did not con- 
stitute a trade or business. 


In E. M. Elliott v. Commissioner, 15 B. 
'T. A. 494, Acq. C. B. VIII-2, 15, the Board 
in its decision held that the purchases 
and sales of cotton futures and stocks 
by petitioner occurred with regularity | 
throughout the years involved in the ap- 
peal; that the purchases and sales in 
question were the result of petitioner's 
constant personal attention; that such 
transactions constituted a trade or busi- 
ness regularly carried on whether tested 
by the number of transactions, the amount 
of personal time and effort devoted to 
that business (in this case 75 per cent of 
renee s business hours), or the dura- 
fon of the periods in which the peti- 
tioner was active; and that his dealings 
in cotton futures and stocks were, at 
least for the year 1921, when the loss 
was sustained, the principal activity of 
the petitioner. 

Net Loss Deductible 


In Richard D. Wyckoff v. Commissioner, 
19 B. T. A. 263, Acq. C. B. IX-2, 66, the 

titioner during the taxable year, and 
= several years before and after, was 
a trader in stocks and bonds on the New 
York market on his own account. His 
operations were extensive and his trading | 
included many popular speculative stocks 
and some in which he was interested as | 
@ promoter. Some of his transactions | 
were for investment purposes, but most | 
were on margin and speculative. The 
Board held that petitioner was regularly 
engaged in and carried on the business | 


| viduals on probation than to confine them 
| to prison, for perhaps they will go ahead 


, “jail hotels” filled up and they like to 


| merce. 


of buying and selling stocks and_ bonds, | 


mostly of a speculative nature. 
loss was held deductible. 

In Harry F. Harper v, Commissioner, | 
20 B. T. A. 143, Nonacq. Internal Revenue | 
Bulletin X-5, 2, the petitioner's vocation 


facturing company, at a salary of $25,300 


The net} 


was that of president of a large 0 


@ year. He invested his money in various 
corporations through stock 
loans and endorsement of notes. 
Board was of the opinion that the activi- 
ties of the petitioner with respect to stock 
transactions and financial promotions 
were sufficient to constitute them a regu- 
lar trade or business within the meaning 
of the statute. The Bureau took the 
position that the petitioner's ventures ap- 
Peared to be casual over a long period of 
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purchases, | 
The | 





The Board stated: | geclared orally June 30. 


“The probation system is doing a great 
deal more than simply paying for itself,” | 
the Attorney General said. He pointed out 


\that latest available figures show that | 


there were some 10,000 Federal prisoners 
on probation throughout the country, as 
against about 2,000 on the same date of the | 
preceding year. Additional infommation 
given by the Attorney General follows: 


The average cost for the maintenance | 
of a prisoner serving a short term sen- | 
tence in a State institution is from 175 
cents to $1 per day. By placing first 
offenders in minor cases on probation, in- 
stead of confining them to penal institu- | 
tions, the Government not only goes a/| 
long way toward rehabilitating the of- 
fender, but saves money in the operation. 
Probation takes the place of parole, with 
the court rather than the Parole Board, 
granting clemency. 


First Offenders 


There are many offenders who are not 
confirmed criminals and who are first of- 
fenders. It is better to place such indi- 


and do good work. There is nothing sen- 
timental about this. | 


Approximately one-half of the prison; 
population is confined to State prisons, 
under contracts made by the institutions | 
with the Federal Government. The De- | 
partment prefers to use State prisons for 
Federal prisoners who have only short 
terms when they are available at “reason- | 
able rentals.” 

The State authorities like to keep their 


rent space to the Federal Government. 
Prices Paid to States 

Occasionally controversies have devel- 
oped between the State and Federal au- 
thorities, as to the prices to be paid for 
the keep of prisoners. The Department 
insists upon contracts on a reasonable 
basis as to charges. 

There is no intention or program on the 
part of the Department for Federal jails 
for all Federal prisoners. So long as rea- 
sonable rates are procurable from the 
States, State institutions will be used for 
lesser offenders. 

It is estimated that 60 per cent of the 
short-term prisoners were convicted on 
prohibition violation charges. 

Everything possible is being done to put 
probation on a scientific basis. 


Trade Commission 


Hearing | 
On Cottonseed Postponed 


The hearing in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s cottonseed inquiry scheduled to 
begin at Oklahoma City, July 1, has been 
postponed until Tuesday, July 7, 10 a. m., | 
at the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
The hearing now in progress at | 
Dallas, Tex., will continue there until the | 
end of this week—Issued by the Federal 








Trade Commission. | b 
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PATH OF ECLIPSE OF SUN IN 1932 
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“Total Eclipse of the Sun: Aug. 31, 
1932” is the title to a pamphlet just 
issued by the Naval Observatory as 
a supplement to the ‘American 
Ephemeris, 1932. Meteorological 
data, astronomical data and charts, 
intended fo: use along the path of 
the totality in the United States: 
and Canada, comprise the pam- 
phlet. Among the charts is a map 
‘defining the extent of the shadow 
upon the earth which will be cast 
by the eclipse shown above and a 
map to the left, on which is marked 
the path of total eclipse in the 
United States and Canada. The 
path of. SOuantty jn the United States 
will be limite the parts of the 
States. of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, -Vermont and Massachusetts. 
Touching only a northeastern cor- 
ner of Massachusetts the path of 
the total eclipse will pass out to sea. 
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I Your Ends 


With Interest Rate 


On Public Debt Lowest Since 1923 





Deficit in Treasury Department Operations Is $867,906,- 
000 With Debt Placed at $16,796,000,000 





The Federal Government completed the 
1931 fiscal year on June 30 with an average 
interest rate on the public debt of about 
3.58 per cent—the lowest since 1923—it 


| was declared orally at the Department of 


the Treasury. 

While detailed figures were not available 
for the full financial operations, it was 
said the interest rate was significant, and 
reflects a material savings in operations. 
Full statistics for the fiscal year opera- 
tions will be made public on July 1, after 
books are closed for the fiscal year. The 
deficit in the Treasury's operations on 
June 27 was $867,906,000, representing the 
latest figure available. 

The following additional 
was made available: 


The interest rate on the public debt 


|as of July 1, 1930, the preceding fiscal year 


was 3.80 per cent. According to the Daily 


| Treasury Statement for June 27, the pub- 


lic debt totaled approximately $16,796,- 
000,000, as against $16,185,309,800 at the 
close of the last fiscal year. 
Two Days Are Left 
Last minute operations may change the 


Treasury deficit figure, although officials | 
+believe it will be in the neighborhood of 


$900,000,000, or aproximately the same as 


was estimated by President Hoover. On| 


the Treasury’s books, two days remain to 
be accounted for, and receipts and ex- 


| penditures may be such as to bring about 
either an increase or a decrease in the} 
| final figure. 


Heavy financial requirements at the 
very outset of the new fiscal year have 
convinced the Department of the need of 
keeping a substantial cash balance avail- 
able. Thus, approximately $500,000,000 rep- 
resenting the current cash balance, prob- 
ably will be carried over into the new 
fiscal year, although conceivably it can 


|be used either for reduction of the debt 
|or for diminishing the deficit. 
The marked decrease in interest paid | 


on the public debt, is attributable to the 
easy money conditions prevalent through- 


out the country. Although the public debt | 


operations during the fiscal year have 
been large with the result that the debt 
has mounted appreci@bly, the decrease in 


| the interest rate paid. has been a gratifying 


factor, since these interest payments for 
the year will have been reduced by ap- 
proximately $60,000,000. 
y Interest Goes High 

Total interest paid, it is estimated, will 


| be in the neighborhood of $604,000,000, In 


the aggregate the records show that this 
will be the lowest interest paid’! on the 
public debt since 1918, when it was ap- 


| proximately $197,000,000. Interest reached 


the high water mark in 1923, when a total 
of $1,055,088,400 was paid, while in 1920 
it was $1,024,024,400. Since 1923, there has 
een a gradual decline in interest charges. 
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| studying the drought situation 


relief funds placed at its disposal. 


As the Government goes into the new 
fiscal year, it is tentatively the view to 
offer a long-term bond issue,. probably 
this Fall, to meet heavy maturing obliga- 
tions. Maturities in Treasury bills be- 
tween July 1 and Dec. 31, will aggregate 
$1,622,453,000, of which amount $444,567,- 
000 in bills mature during the next two 
months. The highest interest yield on 
these bills is 2% per cent, but the aver- 
age is approximately 1 per cent. 

On December 15, the Treasury has 
called $429,373,000 in 3'4 per cent notes, 
which will bring the maturities on that 
date up to $972,872,000. A bond issue, to 
offset these retirements is contemplated, 
probably in the amount of $1,000,000,000. 
Such an offer is considered a certainty 
if existing conditions prevail at that time. 

During the second half of 1932 fiscal 
year, approximately $623,891,500 in 2 per 
cent certificates will mature. Besides this, 
however, the Department in its discre- 
tion, may call for redemption on June 
15, 1932, approximately $1,933,531,300 in 
First Liberty Loans. Of this issue ,$1,- 
392,241,350 bears 3% per cent interest, 
$536,286,000 414 per cent and the balance 
4 per cent. 


New York Retail Trade 
In 1929 Is $4,402,976,069 


The retail trade of the City of New 
York with its population of more than 
6,930,000 amounted to $4,402,976,069 in 





public June 30 by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in connection with the census of dis- 
tribution. The Bureau previously had an- 
nounced that retail trade for the country 
as a whole amounted to $53,000,000,000, .. 

The Bureau announced that 103,623 
stores were in operation, of which 42,947 
were food stores and 13,639 were stores 
dealing in wearing apparel. 


Mr. Hyde to Study Need 
Of Drought Relief in West 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, will confer July 1 at Kansas City, 
Mo., with John G. Brown, personal repre- 
sentative of the Secretary who has been 
in the 
Northwest, to determine what, if any, ac- 
tion can be taken by the Department of 
Agriculture for relief in the drought area, 
it was stated orally at the Department 
June 30. The following information also 
was given for the Department, 

There is enough money in the region 
now for loans to aid the farmers who suf- 
fered losses, but there appears to be a 
lack of security for the loans. Under the 
law, the Department must have security 
for any loans it makes from the drought 


in the 





A report on crop conditions 


| drought area is to be sent to Secretary 
| Hyde by the Weather Bureau. 


Condi- 
tion are reported to be worst in north- 
western North Dakota and northeastern 
Montana. 


Government to Use Mint 


In New Orleans as Prison 


The United States Mint at New Orleans 
was surrendered to the Department of 
| Justice at midnight Juné 30 for future 
use as a Federal prison, to help alleviate 
| congestions in penal institutions, according 








to oral announcements June 30 at the De- 
|partments of Justice and the Treasury. 
| The following additional information 
| was made available: 
| The Mint has not been used for coining 
purposes since 1904, but has served as an 
|assay office for the purchase of gold con- 
verted into coins. The building was au- 
thorized in 1835. 

With the transfer, which was approved 


‘several months ago, the assay office will 


remove into the Federal Customs Build- 
ing at New Orleans, into “more compact 
quarters.” Since the cessation of coinage 
operations in 1904, there has been no oc- 
casion for the use of the entire property, 
and in recent years the assay office has 
|been sharing the space with a branch of 
| the Veterans’ Bureau. 








Cotton Arrivals in Egypt 


The weekly arrivals of cotton at Alex- 
andria, Egypt, during May averaged 9,400 
bales against 8,000 bales during April. The 
total arrivals from Sept. 1 to the end of 
May aggregating 896,000 bales, were sub- 
stantially smaller than the arrivals for 
the corresponding period of last season, 
amounting to 1,132,000 bales. (Department 
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Economie Study 
Made of Nations 





Discloses Stagnation of 
~ Trade and General Finan- 
cial Depression 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ments abroad in gold. On the whole the 
financial and economic situation of Latin 
America during 1930 has been character- 
ized by the same influences that have pre- 
vailed in other regions of the world. 

“In the follawing pages an attempt has 
been made to note some of the more im- 
portant government financial develop- 
ments in 1930. In sone cases it has not 
been possible to obtain figures relating to 
actual operations during 1930 at this date. 
In such cases the latest available figures 
have been presented. ‘Wherever possible, 
data have been compiled from official 
sources. In other cases it has been neces- 
sary to refer to unofficial publications, but 
it is believed that this material will prove 
accurate. In certain instances data for | 
1930 are only provisional, but serve to in- | 
dicate the principal trends of the year.” 


Additional information made. available) 
in the study follows: 

The close of the year 1930 found the 
Argentine Republic, generally speaking, in 
|@ more critical economic position than at | 
any other time in the present period of 
| depression.. The peso depreciated in ex- 
| change value from 20 to 25 per cent dur- 
|ing the last quarter of the year, caused | 
large losses on gold payments made in| 
foreign currencies; low prices received for 
wheat and. linseed, two basjc national 
crops; high rentals for land, based on in- 
flated values of 1927 and 1928, all con- 
tributed to the situation. The fact that) 
Argentina is predominently an agricul- 
tural nation forces the republic to ex- 

rt her products in exchange for manu- 


tein 





ities essential to the population. 

The above-mentioned factors, affecting) 
national buying power and consequently 
business in general, have in turn reacted | 
upon Government revenues. 

This decline in revenues, with a result- | 
‘ing need for reductions in expenditures, 
and the necessity of formulating a bal- 
anced budget for the fiscal (calendar) year | 
1931, were foremost among the problems} 
| facing the government which came into) 
office in September, 1930. 


Price of Bolivian Tin 


The predominant factor in the economic 
life of Bolivia, the production of minerals, | 
underwent a serious depression in 1930, | 
when the prices for tin, especially, the | 
most important commodity, dropped to) 
the lowest levels in history. The value | 
of exports fell in 1930 to slightly over | 
100,000,000 bolivianoos as compared with 
140,000,000 in 1929. This fact alone would 
explain the decrease in the purchasing 
power of the population, the resultant | 
stagnation of business and the sharp de- 
cline in governmental revenues, 
| The 1931 budget estimates, as originally | 
|Grawn up, calculated revenues at 28,544,- | 
200 bolivianos, and expenditures at 28,500,- 
000 bolivianos. These figures represent | 
o sharp decrease from the actual revenues | 
of 1929, amounting to 47,496,436.70 bolivi- | 
anos, and expenditures of 45,947,446.36. | 
Preliminary figures for 1930 indicated that 
|revenues for that year would not exceed 
35,000,000 bolivianos, while expenditures 
were expected to reach an amount in 
excess of 47,000,000 bolivianos. 

The Brazilian budget for the fiscal 
(calendar) year 1931 calculates revenues | 
at 2,107,451 paper contos and expendi- | 
tures at 2,014,099 paper contos. These! 
figures represent a decrease in both re- | 
ceipts and disbursements from the esti- | 
mates of the previous year, which were: 


Paper contos | 

TOG on vin ck cacnctcadetectss 2,283,295 | 
po eee eeee 2,257,219 
Brazil Adversely Affected | 

A decrease in income from several of | 
the most important sources of Govern- | 
ment revenue was expected during 1931, | 
due to general economic conditions in the | 
|country. Brazil has been affected ad-| 








1929, according to a report on trade made} versely by the world-wide economic de- 


pression, the unfavorable coffee situation | 
predominating. The most important fi- | 
nancial operation during 1930 was the Sao | 
Paulo coffee realization loan of $97,330,000 | 
which was floated in Europe, the United 
States, and Brazil. Interest on the loan | 
will be met by a first charge on a tax of | 
3 shillings on each bag of coffee exported | 
from the State of Sao Paulo, this tax to 
decrease as the outstanding amount of the | 
loan is reduced, The effectiveness of the | 
plan will of course depend upon the abil- | 
ity of Brazil to market successfully not 
only the regular crop each year, but to 
also obtain a fair price for the amount 
of the reserve stocks which must be dis- | 
posed of each season. | 


Provisions of Chilean Budget 

The Chilean ordinary budget for the 
fiscal (calendar) year 1931 was signed by 
the president of Chile on Dec. 29, 1930. 
In sympathy with a general depression in 
trade, allowances have been made for de- | 
creased revenues and expenditures during | 
1931, almost all government departments | 
with the exception of the Ministry of 
Finance having had their appropriations 
reduced. 

An event of importance during 1930 af- 
fecting government finance was the ar- 
rangement entered into between the gov- | 
ernment and over 95 per cent of the 
nitrate producers, resulting in the forma- 
tion of an organization known as the 
“Cosach” or “Compania de Salitre de 
Chile.” According to the terms of the| 
agreement, the government receives half | 
of the stock of the corporation, in consid- | 
eration of which certain nitrate conces- 
sions are granted; the export tax “on 
nitrate and iodine is abolished. The gov- 
ernment is guaranteed a fixed sum for 
four years, and thereafter participates in | 
the profits according to its share as a| 
stockholder. 

Situation in Costa Rica 

| As details of the Costa Rican budget for 
| the calendar year 1931 as finally approved 
by Congress are not yet available, there 
| are presented some data regarding the 
| paeoess of law which the Minister of 
| Finance presented to Congress in Janu- 
ary of this year. 

| Executive decrees of Dec. 23, 1930, and 
| Feb. 10, 1931, provided that the budget in 
| force for 1930 should be carried over for 
| the months of January and February, re- 
spectively, until the 1931 budget was 
adopted in final form, and at the same 
time the various ministries were author- 
ized to effect such economies in the opera- | 
tion of their protfolios as were believed | 
to be necessary. } 

In the project of budget for 1931, sub- 
| mitted to the national Congress on Jan. 
| 26, 1931, by the Minister of Finance, re#e- 
}nues were estimated at 26,796,000 colones, 
and expenditures at 24,015,655,000 colones, 
thus calculating a surplus of 2,780,344.36 
jcolones, Among the revenues expected, 
customs duties, the largest source of in- 
}come, were placed at 13,000,000 colones, 
| 3,500,000 less than the amount in the 
budget of 1930. 

Taxes on Liquors 

Liquor taxes, the second largest reve- 
nue item, were estimated at 4,500,000 
colones, a reduction of 750,000 from the | 
1930 figure, ‘The total revenues calcu- 





\ 








actured and semimanufactured commod- | — m - = 
| lated represent a decrease from the 1930 


| colones in the national debt. 


| five years, an agreement was reached be-| 
tween the Cuban-American and the Java | 
producers, which was signed in. Amster-| 


TO SUPERVISE FARM 
ENGINEERING 


| 





S. H. McCRORY 
Ts Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, authorized by act of the last 
Congress, will begin its existence as a 
part of the Department of Agriculture 
on July 1, says an announcement by 
Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. 
Hyde This Bureau takes the place of 
the Division of Agricultural Engineer- 

of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Secretary Hyde has selected S. H. 
McCrory to head the new organization. 
Mr. McCrory came to the Department 
24 years ago and for several years has 
been chief of the Division that now be- 
comes a Bureau. He is a past presi- 
dent of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers. 


budget of 4,714,000 colones, and expendi- | 
tures Yor 1931 are placed at 6,915,199.27 
colones less than those of 1930. 

The 2,780,344.36 colones estimated excess 
of revenues over expenditures, will, ac- 
cording to the message of the Minister of | 
Finance, be sufficient for all the amortiza- 
tion charges on the public debt, and will 
enable the government to close the fiscal | 
period with an actual decrease of 2,721,260 | 


Conditions in Cuba | 

The year 1930 found the Republic of | 
Cuba adversely affected by the same gen-| 
eral influences which had such a deterrent | 
effect upon the economic life of many 
other nations. Prices received for basic) 
commodities, especially sugar, on the suc- | 
cessful marketing of which depends the | 
welfare of a large part of the population, | 
touched new low levels, and the conse-| 
quent reduced purchasing power of the; 
people affected both foreign and domestic 
trade severely. 

The adoption of the so-called “Chad- 
bourne plan” in November, which re- 
sulted in the passage of the sugar stabil- | 
ization law, had the effect of somewhat | 
Steadying prices toward the close of the! 
year. Following the adoption of this plan, | 
which called for the marketing of the) 
present Cuban sugar stocks at the rate 
of 20 per cent annually over a-period of 


dam in December, 
This agreement provided for a definite 


export limit and a segregation of the) 
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Georgia Governor’ 


Asks Reduction — 
In State Budget 


General Gut of 5 and 10 Per 
Cent of Salaries for all 
Employes Proposed in 
Message to Assembly 


ATLANTA, GA., June 30. 

Reductions in State expenditures and a 
general cut of 5 or 10 per cent in the 
salaries of all State employes from the 
Governor down to those making $50 a 
month were proposed to the Georgia Leg- 
islature June 29 by Governor Richard B. 
Russell Jr. in his first message to the 
General Assembly. 

Governor Russell pointed out that the 
State will face a deficit of $8,876,000 at 
the end of 1931, and expenses must be 
“cut to the bone, if not to the marrow.” 
He advocated discounting State-owned 
Western and Atlantic railroad rentals to 
meet the immediate emergency. 

Reorganization of State departments, 
boards and institutions so as to drasti- 
cally. cut the 77 number of 102 also 
— advocated by the new Chief Execu- 
ive. 

Some to Lose Jobs 


“It is regrettable that some State offi- 
cials and employes must give up their 
jobs, but it is the duty of citizens to sup- 
port the State and not of the State to 
oa its citizens,’ Governor Russell 
said. 

Citizens of Georgia were felicitated upon 
the fact that they will soon have a splen- 
did system of hard-surfaced highways 
without a staggering. bonded indebtedness, 
and the Legislature was urged by the Gov- 
ernor not to divert any funds going to- 
ward highway construction or education. 

“The pay-as-you-go system of building 
highways has been amply vindicated in 
Georgia,” Governor Russell declared. 

Abandonment of the present system of 
in so far as the 
State is concerned was advocated by 
Governor Russell. He urged passage of 2 
classification tax to bring out intangibles 
for taxation by the State. 


Tax Left to Counties 


“Leave the ad valorem tax to counties 
and municipalities, and the taxpayers will 
then be able to place the responsibility 
and demand economy in local govern- 
ment,” the message said. 

‘fhe State Banking Department was 
criticized by Governor Russell in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“The State Banking Department should 
protect depositors or be abolished. If i® 
is unable to afford protection to the people 
of the State, all pretext should be aban- 
doned. 

Georgia’s 12 Congressmen were appealed @ 
to for cooperation in redistricting the 
State, and reducing the congressional 
representation to 10, “without political 
log rolling that will interfere with other 
important legislation.” 


Asks Budget Be Pared 


Governor Russell appealed to the mem- 
bers of the Legislature to pare the budget 
proposed for 1932 and 1933, which is ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 per annum in ex- 
cess of the anticipated revenues of the 
State. 

“In the name of Georgia, I urge you 
not to appropriate one cent more than 
the assured revenue of the treasury,” 
Governor Russell said. 

Other recommenadtions included the 
printing of common school text books by 
the State, to be furnished pupils at cost; 
revision of the school code; holding legis- 





world areas into which each group of 
producers might export their sugar. A 
further international sugar agreement was 
reached at Brussels shortly after the be- 
ginning of 1931, in which the important 
sSugar-exporting nations of the world were 
represented, 

Exports and imports during 1930 fell 
off considerably as compared with pre- 
vious years, exports from Cuba to the 
United States declining in value from 1929 
to 1930 from $207,421,000 to $122,040,000, 
and imports over the same period drop- 
ping from $128,909,000 to $93,561,000. 

Bank clearings, which at least reveal 
amounts of money changing hands, dis- 
closed the depressed conditions generally 
existing during the year by having fallen 
from over 950,000,000 pesos in 1929 to ap- 
proximately 750,000,000 pesos in 1930. 

(The review of conditions in other 

Latin American countries will be pub- 

lished in full text im the issue of 

July 2.) 





lative sessions in January instead of June 
|and thus inaugurating the Governor six 
|months earlier, and assessment of charges 
| against patients in State hospitals who 
| are able to pay. . 





‘Pennsylvania Governor 
| Signs Apportionment Bill 


HARRISBURG, Pa., June 30. 


Governor Gifford Pinchot June 27 signed 
| the congressional apportionment bill. Call- 
; ing it a “vicious apportionment,” he said he 
|had decided to approve it only because a 
| Veto would result in “an unworkable and 
unfair election, in which the use of voting 
machines would be impossible.” 

He declared the bill was “drawn not to 
| be passed but to be killed,” thereby mak- 
jing necessary the election of Pennsyl- 
| Vania’s members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at large instead of by districts. 
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May Shipments | 


Of Leaf Tobacco 
At Higher Level 


Exports During the First 
Five Months Greater Than 
Any Similar Period With 
Exception of 1924 


Leaf-tobacco exports during the first five 
months of the year, which were greater 
than for any similar period, with the ex- | 
ception of 1924, exceeded the expectatiqns 
of even the most optimistic persons in the | 
industry, according to oral statement June 
30 at the Department of Commerce. 


Fulfilling the promise of earlier monthly 
returns, the volume of May exports showed 
an unusually large gain of 70 per cent 
over the May, 1930, amount. This gratify- 
ing aspect of the country’s export trade 
is attributed largely to the continued de- 
mands for American bright, flue-cured to- 
bacco in China and the United Kingdom, 
according to B. D. Hill, Chief of the To- 
bacco Division. 


Economic Conditions 


Owing to the depressed economic condi- 
tions and increased tax agitation in many 
countries of the world, unfavorable reports 
in the first part of the year reflected a 
decreased business for the American to-| 
bacco exporters, it was pointed out. But) 
depleted foreign stocks and rumors of tax 
increases coupled with greatly increased | 
production and accumulation of stocks in| 
the United States, which drove values to 
the minimum, served to move a greater 
volume of tobacco than had been antici- 
pated. 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

During May, the total volume of leaf 
tobacco exported was 48,911,087 pounds 
valued at $6,145,185, as compared with 
28,823,030 pounds in May, 1930, valued at 
$5,724,250. The total for the five months, 
of January through May was 232,953,622 
pounds valued at $46,367,655. This com- 
pares with 229,969,316 pounds, worth $49,- 
126,214 for the first five months of 1930. 
The current year’s total represents an in- 
crease of about 8 per cent over the five- 
year average for similar periods. 

Only in the first. five months of 1924 
was a greater volume of tobacco sent into 
the export trade, the total in that year 
being 265,636,837 pounds. 

Shipments in May of bright flue-cured 
tobacco more than doubled those of May, 
1930, and during the five-month period 
of 1931 surpassed the 1930 period by over 
17 per cent, and the 1929 months by over 
36 per cent. The amount of such tobacco 
shipped up to May was 162,303,357 pounds, | 
valued at $35,945,130, and constituted about 
74 per cent of all tobacco exported. 

Shipments to China 

China alone accounted for 41.8 per cent 
of the flue-cured shipments and the 
United Kingdom for 30 per cent, leaving 
less than 30 per cent for all other coun- 
tries. France, Germany, - Netherlands, 
Canada, Australia, Java, and Japan par- 
ticipated fairly well, taking about their 
usual amounts. 

Flue-cured prices held up fairly well 
during May, 1929, and 1930, but during 
May, 1931, took an unprecedented fall to 
less than half the May, 1929, value and 
to about half the May, 1930, value. 


Values of all types of tobacco exported 


information 


during May, 1931, receded from 1929 and | 
1930 values and the low average of $12.56) 


per 100 pounds was recorded. The aver- 
age value of all tobacco exports during 
May, 1929, was $21.79 per 100 pounds and 
during May, 1930, was $19.86. 

An analysis of average values during 
the first five-month periods back to 1920 
show a tremendous downward trend. Val- 
ues prior to 1924 were well over $30 per 
100, but during that year and the next 
two they dropped to about $27.50. A fairly 
steady decline has been noted since then. 

Manufactured tobacco products have 
shown a dceline in value during the first 
five months of 1931, amounting to $3,810,- 
683, as against $5,705,057 for the 1930 
period. The value of all tobacco exports, 
moreover, fel from $54,831,271 during the 
first five months of last year to $50,178,- 
338 for the corresponding 1931 months. 
Exports of cigarettes declined from 2,207,- 
069,000, worth $4,624,507, to 1,303,872,000 
worth $2,984,806. 


Radio Stations to Be Built 
On Cape-to-Cairo Air Route 


Radio transmitting and receiving sta- 
tions along the Cape-to-Cairo air route 
in Africa will be constructed by the Mar- 
coni Company, according to advices re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from Benjamin Thaw Jr., First Secretary 
of the American Embassy at London, the 
Department announced June 30. The re- 
port follows in full text: 

It is reported in the press that the 
Marconi Company has received orders for 
the erection of transmitting and receiving 
Stations in the administrations of Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Kenya Colony, Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa. It is said that 
the necessary apparatus is now being 
manufactured at the Marconi works at 
Chelmsford. When erected, the new sta- 
tions are to be used both for the Cape-to- 
Cairo air route and, in many cases, for 
general communication. 


Farm Prices Rise Slightly 
Following Debt Discussions 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
beginning to show up well and digging in 
the earlier crop section has shown fairly 
good yields. There is apparently an 
abundance of fruit, particularly of staples 
such as peaches and apples. 

Haying is now beginning to get under 
way although rains have interfered with 
the work, especially in eastern sections 
and in the central alfalfa districts. Grass 
is reported to be a good crop in the East 
but is lighter in western areas where the 
effects of last year’s drought and the dry 
Winter are evident, both in fields of new 
seeding and in old meadows. 


Wheat Selling Low 


Wheat harvest is in full swing. The 
abundant crop of Winter wheat, selling at 
the lowest prices in a generation, pre- 
sents a striking example of the situation 
faced by agricultural producers in these 
times. Many Spring wheat growers, how- 
ever, with their crop badly damaged by 
drought, face even harder conditions. 

A record-breaking suply of sheep and 
lambs, with sharply falling prices; whole- 
sale beef prices from 30 to 50 per cent 
lower than a year ago; prices of eggs a 
third lower, and poultry prices down about 
a fourth, were features of the livestock 
situation in June, says the Bureau. 

The Bureau's June “pig survéy” showed 
a 2.5 per cent increase in the Spring pig 
crop compared with a year ago, and a 
marked increase in the number of sows 
kept for Fall farrowing. After making 
certain statistical allowances, says the Bu- 
reaeu, it appears probable that the pig 
crop next Fall may be about one-fifth 
larger than that of last Fall. This re- 


+ 


fiects the efforts of producers to find an 
eutlet for their low-priced corn. 


‘ 
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Civil Servic | 
Sought by 2.000 


100,000 Announcements for 
Examination Sent Out 


For July 30 | 


' 

That a large number of office workers | 
are seeking Federal employment is indi- 
cated by the fact that 65,000 announce- | 
ments of junior file clerk and under file 
clerk examinations to be held July 30} 
have been distributed by the Civil Serv- | 
ice Commission, Herbert E. Morgan, As- 
sistant Chief of the Editing and Recruiting 
Division of the Commission, stated orally 
June 30. He gave also the following Mm- 
formation: 

Probably 100,000 announcements will be 
distributed by July 15, the closing date of 
these examinations, he said. 

About 2,000 persons already have ap- 
plied to participate, and this number 
most likely will be 10,000 before the final 
date for receiving applications, Mr. Mor- 
gan said. The announcements of the ex- 
aminations, he said, are distributed to 
persons requesting them from the Com- 
mission and to other persons who obtain 
them at the many points of distribution 
throughout the United States. 

Examinations for these lower grade 
positions wil be held in 48 States and in 
the Panama Canal Zone, Alaska, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii and Porto Rico. | 


Oil Companies Agree 
To Restriction on 
Foreign Importation 





Secretary Says 
Expired Agreement Kept 
Surplus of Crude From 
Flooding This Country 


The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, announced in an oral statement, 
June 30, that three of the four oil compa- 
nies engaged in importing petroleum into 
the United States had given indications of 
their intention to continue the voluntary 
agreement restricting such importations. 
The agreement expired, June 30, after 
having been in operation 90 days as a 
means of avoiding too great a surplus of 
crude stocks in this country. 

Mr. Lamont explained that he had 
talked with representatives of three of 
the companies concerning continuation of 
the agreement, and that the indications 
“at this time” are that the plan will be 
carried on. The Secretary did not know 
what the life of the agreement would be, 
nor was he advised whether the fourth 
company had entered into the under- 
standing as before. 

The Secretary did not disclose which 
of the four companies he had contact 
with. The companies participating in the 
original agreement were: Standard of New 
Jersey, Standard of Indiana, Royal Dutch 
Shell and Gulf. 

Additional information 
by the Secretary follows: 

Developments in the new fields of east 
Texas are one of the factors governing the 
decision of the companies as to whether 


made available 


|the agreement will be continued indefi- 


nitely, or only on a temporary basis. In-|} 
asmuch as the whole proposition is of a 
voluntary character it is necessary for 
the Government agencies to avoid par-| 
ticipation in it in other than an informal | 
way 

The original agreement, made effective 
90 days ago, provided for restriction of the! 
imports by 25 per cent of the imports in| 
the preceding comparable period. In ac-| 
complishing the understanding, the oil 
companies acted after the complaints of 
the so-called independent group had at- 
tempted to enlist governmental support 
and had sought legislative enactments to 
effect a curbing of the imperts which 
they claimed were resul@ing in a great 
surplus of the commodity with a conse- 
quent reduction in the price levels. 

The demands for restrictions on imports 
first were heard in Congress during con- 
sideration of the Tariff Act of 1930 when 
committees of the House and Senate heard 
many pleas for a duty on crude petro- 
leum. Efforts to obtain a duty failed at 
that time and were equally unsuccessful 
in the last session when, under the lead- 
ership of Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, several senators made repeated 
calls upon the Senate and House to place 
a tariff duty on the statute books as a 
measure of relief for the oil industry as 
well as fer the labor thrown out of work 
by cessation of work in the fields. 


Confidence Restored 
In Austrian Bank 





Creditanstalt’s Reorganization 
Promises to Save Institution 


The financial position of the Creditan- 
stalt, Austria's most important private 
bank which lately was _ reorganized, 
promises now to emerge from its strained 
Situation satisfactorily, according to oral 
statements, June 30, at the Department of 
Commerce, based on cabled advices. 

A decision by the Austrian government, 
June 29, to guarantee local deposits was 
regarded by Gardner Richardson, com- 
mercial attache at Vienna, as indicating 
almost complete return of confidence. It 
was explained at the Department that the 
government's action which followed a con- 
tribution 100,000,000 schillings at the time 
of the reorganization likely means a re- 
storation of confidence. Additional infor- 
mation was made available as follows: 

The difficulties of the Creditanstalt 
which first became known .in early May 
are generally credited with having dis- 
closed to the world at large the serious 
financial situation that had developed in 


Austria, as well as Germany. A loss of 
140,000,000 schillings, about $20,000,000, 
was recorded by the bank for 1930 and 


this together with depreciation in securi- 
ies that continued to go on early in 1931 
hteatened disaster for the institution. 
Central Europeans long have looked 
upon the Creditanstalt as one of the out- 
standing financial houses of that part of 
the world, and its unfavorable position 
obviously reacted badly on the whole eco- 
nomic structure of its own and contiguous 
territory 
With 


t 
t 


the assistance tendered by the 


ce Jobs| 


TANK FOR TRAINING DEEP SEA DIVERS FOR NAVY 








A training school for the develop- 
ment of deep-sea divers for the 
Navy is maintained at the Navy 
Yard in the National Capital. A ves- 
sel from which students descend 
into the Potomac River, and con- 
taining a decompression chamber, is 
moored to the wharf; one of the 
buildings, used for indoor instruc- 
tion, is fitted up with a diving tank 
and a decompression chamber and 
other facilities. A student diver is 
shown in the upper illustration en- 
tering the bottle mouth of the in- 
door diving tank from the floor 
above; below is shown the exterior 
of the tank into which he is enter- 
ing. The tank is fitted with valves 
by which pressure is introduced into 
the tank to simulate pressure condi- 
tions under water at various levels. 
The diving equipment is provided 
with telephone attachment, and the 
method of telephone communica- 
tion from without is shown. The 
glass-covered port hole permits a 
view of the inside of the tank. 
About 25 enlisted men in the Navy 
are taking the diving course. A 
qualified diver is entitled to extra 
allowance at all time and special 
pay while on diving duty. 


Increase in Volume Exchange of Broadcasting Programs 


Of Air Mail Predicted 
In Next Few Months 


Handling of Million Pounds 
Each Month Is Forseen by 
Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral W. Irving Glover 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and Seattle. The most satisfied and con- 
tented passenger in the whole lot with 
whom I have ever ridden was a three- 
month-old baby girl.’ 

“During his survey, Mr. Glover in- 
spected the lines of the Pacific Air Trans- 
port, the Varney Lines, the Boeing Com- 
pany from the Pacific coast to Chicago, 
the National Parks Airways, from Great 
Falls, Mont., to Salt Lake City, the West- 
ern Air Express, from Cheyenne to 
Pueblo, the National Air Transport, from 
Chicago to Cleveland, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Air Lines, from Cleveland to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


‘“‘I have reported to the Postmaster 
General,’ said Mr. Glover, ‘that there is 
a more general use of the airplane for 
passenger service in the West and Norih- 
west than in the East. The people of the 
West seem to appreciate the element of 
time saved by use of the air as a means 
of transportation. I noticed during my 
travels that many salesmen were found 
among the air. passengers. By using this 
means of transportation so much greater 
territory can be covered by them and at 
less expense.’ 

Operators Praised 

“Mr. Glover was loud in his praise of 
the operators of the various lines in- 
spected. He was especially pleased at the 
manner in which the Boeing Line handled 
its business, stating that, in his judgment, 
it excelled any passenger carrying line in 
the world 

‘*Every last detail was considered,’ he 
pointed out, ‘not alone in the operator's 
end but in the transportation department, 
looking to the comfort and convenience of 
the passengers on the coast to Chicago 
trip. But all of the lines over which I 
flew have appreciated the fact that this 
is just another development in the trans- 
portation problem of the country, «and 
they have set about to do their full share 
in making it a worthwhile service.’ 

“Mr. Glover called attention to the fact 
that throughout his extended trip it was 
an unusual thing for a plane to be late. 

“*This was true,’ he said, ‘notwithstand- 
ing that at various central field post offices 
great quantities of air mail had to be 
worked before the departure of the ship 
could take place.’ 

“Mr. Glover said that within the next 
few months it was his opinion the air mail 
service would be carrying 1,000,000 pounds 
of mail each month. 


Austrian Government, first through a con- . ‘ 

tribution of funds, and second by the} Speed Desired 

guarantee of deposits, the Creditanstalt “"To take care of the volume of this 
can be expected to regain its former posi- mail,’ Mr. Glover declared, ‘consideration 


tion rapidly. The Bank of International 
Settlements, at Basle, again has agreed to 
rediscount bills of the Creditanstalt, which 
in effect restores its standing in the inter- 
national banking field. 

The Government guarantee of local de- 
posits was expected by the observers in 
Vienna to mean that hundreds of local 
depositors who had withdrawn their funds 
during the days when the bank was in 
difficulties would now redeposit. Advices 
from the commercial attache showed a 
considerable return of confidence among 
depositors immediately upon announce- 
ment of the Government's decision, and 
it was believed that this feeling would do 
much to relieve the bank of the strain 
it was undergoing from local demands as} 
well as from outside of Austria. j 





will have o be given to the enlargement 
of certain air mail field post offices so as 
not to unnecessarily delay the departure 
of planes carrying passengers. This is in 
line with the desire of the Postmaster 
General not to delay, but to expedite, not 
alone air mail, but the handling of pas- 
sengers as well betwe@n these various 
destinavions.’ 

“Mr. Glover learned ..0m conversations 
with passengers he met in the air that 
one thing uppermost in their minds was 
the demand for increased speed in flying 

“It is certain,’ he said, ‘that a majority 
of those who travel by air are not going 
to be satisfied with a speed of 90 or 100 
miles an hour, but will demand a cruising 
speed of from 135 all the way to 170 miles 
a.. hour.’” 


With Foreign Countries Is A pproved 


Plans for an International Network Using Short Waves 


Sanctioned by Federal Commission 





[Continued from Page 1.}. 


which operates a passenger and air mail 
line in Cuba through a Cuban company, 
which flies a passenger and air mail line 
in China through a Chinese company 
and which has offices and connections 
throughout the world,” Mr. Yost stated. 
“These men are interested in the re- 
broadcasting of American programs in for- 
eign countries for the purpose among 
others of development a good will to- 
wards these countries and the United 
States,” he added. “Through these con- 
nections, rebroadcasting arrangements 
have been and will be made.” 
Independent broadcasting stations in 
this, country, not affiliated with either of 
the two large chains, are interested in 
having available to them facilities for 


broadcasting some of their programs to! 


foreign countries, and also the rebroad- 
casting over their stations of programs 
originating in foreign countries, Mr. Yost 
continued. The Short Wave Corporation, 
he said, “has contacted with over 100 of 
these stations and proposes to make avail- 
able to them facilities of W2XAL.” 


Mr. Yost brought out further that the 
Italian Embassy is interested in arrange- 
ments for the rebroadcasting of Italian 
programs in the United States and Amer- 
ican programs in Italy. Arrangements for 
the exchange of such programs already 
have been made by the company through 
the Italian agency, he declared. 


As a consequence of this situation, Mr. 
Yost recommended that all four of the 
pending applications be granted, and the 
Commission sustained this recommenda- 
tions. 
of Station W2XAL; for an increase in the 
power of the station from 500 to 15,000 
watts, with the completion date extended 
to July 1, 1932; for assignment of the li- 
cense of the station from Aviation Radio 
Station to the new corporation, and for 


Oriental Silver Markets 
Are Found to Be Quiet 


Silver imports into India during the 
seven days ended June 26 totaled 374,000 
ounces, says a dispatch from the Bombay 
Office of the Department of Commerce. 
Of this amount, 219,000 ounces came from 
New York, 100,000 from London, and 55,- 
000 from Durban. During the seven days 
ended June 19 imports totaled 401,000 
ounces. 

The total offtake from Bombay during 
the seven days ended June 26 was 315 
bars as compared with 910 bars during 
the seven days ended June 19. Silver 
stocks on June 26 were estimated at from 
1,050 to 1,100 bars, as compared with 
1,100 bars on June 19. 

Currency in reserve on June 22 totaled 
1,215,100,000 rupees, as compared with 1,- 
205,600,000 rupees on June 15. Bullion in 
reserve on June 22 was 173,700,000 rupees, 
as compared with 80,200,000 
June 15. The market is quiet, prices are 
regular, and the tendency is firm. 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on June 25 


totaled 195,000,000 taels, of which 146,- 


400,000 taels were held in native banks, | 


says a radiogram from Shanghai. The 
corresponding figures for June 18 were 


195,000,000. and 142,100,000 taels, respec- 
tively. 
Sycee and silver bars were valued at 


82,000,000 taels on June 25, as compared 
with 83,000,000 taels on June 18. The 
actual number of dollar coins in Shanghai 


with 155,200,000 on June 18.—/ssued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


These were for renewal of license | 


rupees on) 


,Similar assignment of the construction 
| permit ‘for the new transmitter of in- 
creased output to the Short Wave Broad- 
casting Company. 


| Mr. Yost’s conclusions, which were sus- 
| tained by the Commission, as as follows: 

1. The applicant has been diligently oc- 
{cupied in the conduct of experimental 
|work in connection with short wave or 
high frequency broadcast. 

2. It has used its best efforts to insure 
the rebroadcast of its programs in foreign 
countries. 


3. The proposed assignee, Short Wave 
Broadcasting Corporation, is financially 
sound and is peculiarly suited for the con- 
duct of short wave broadcasting (a) 
through its connection with the Short 
Wave and Television Corporation, whose 
valuable technical assistance and advice 
| will be available to it, and (b) by being a 
subsidiary of Aviation Radio Station, Inc., 
the sponsors of which have valuable con- 
nections in the United States and 
throughout the entire world, which will 
be available to the assignee. 
| 4 There is a need for a short wave 
broadcasting station independent of the 
large chains. 

5. The frequencies in question are rég- 
|istered at Berne for use by W2XAL and 
}it is therefore important that these reg- 
| istrations be kept intact and that W2XAL 
continue its experimental operation and 
development thereon. 
| 6. The applicant is seriously engaged in 
improving the technic of the art of relay 
broadcasting. 

7. The Short Wave Broadcasting Cor- 
|} poration has laid out an extensive ex- 
perimental program of research for relay 
| broadcasting. 

8. The operation of this station by the 
|applicant and its proposed operation by 
}the Short Wave Broadcasting Corpora- 
|tion has been and is in the interests of 
public convenience and necessity. 


New Envoy of Spain 
Presents Credentials 


The first Ambassador of the Spanish 
Republic, Salvador de Madriaga, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Hoover 
; June 30, and pointed out that Spain had 
| reduced the size of her army from 16 to 
8 divisions. 


President Hoover in reply called atten- 
| tion to the great service which Ambassa- 
dor Madriaga had rendered the world in 
| working toward disarmament at Geneva 
|}and stated that this work was “sincerely 
cherished by this country.” 


(The remarks exchanged between 
| President Hoover and Ambassador 
Madriaga will be printed in full text 
in the issue of July 2.) 


North Dakota Rules 
On School District Buses 


Bismarck, N. Dak., June 30 


School districts in North Dakota are not 
liable for injuries arising out of the op- 
|eration of buses for school children be- 
} cause this is a governmental function and 
therefore should not carry liability insur- 
ance, Assistant Attorney General Harold 
|D. Shaft ruled recently. School boards 


| have the power to require bus drivers to 
on June 25 was 156,000,000, as compared | carry 


liability insurance covering 
personal liability, but are not compelled 
to do so, he held. 


their | 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


dune 30, 1931 


| 

| 10 a. m—wWilliam R. Castle Jr., Act- 
ing Secretary of State, and Ogden L. 
Mills, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
called to discuss Franco-American debt 
negotiations. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

2:15 p. m.—Senor Don Salvador de 
Madariaga, newly appointed Ambas- 
sador of Spain, called to present his let- 
ters of credence sto the President. 

3:30 p. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, called to dis- 
cuss Franco-American debt negotiations. 











‘Health Service Ends 
| Industrial Study 
Of Dust Hazards 


| 
| 


| Danger to Workers Is Found 
To Be Greatest When Sil- 
rates Are Present in Fac- 
tory Operations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to be exposed to an average of about 
; 60,000,000 particles of dust per cubic foot 
of air. The dust contained about 70 per 
cent silica, of which about 35 per cent 
| was in the form of quartz or free silica. 
| Under such conditions there was an al- 
most universal occurrence of silicosis, and 
a large proportion of the workers devel- 
oped pulmonary tuberculosis. This dis- 
| @ase, as a rule, did not make its appear- 
ance until after some 20 years of exposure, 





but when it did develop a fatal result 
|within less than two years was almost 
| certain. 


| It used to be thought that the harmful 
|effect of silica dust lay in the sharpness 





lof particles, but now it is believed that | 


some chemical effect is present, asso- 
lciated with the slow dissolving of the 
| free particles. 

| It was not found in this investigation 
that it would be necessary to eliminate 
| all of the dust to do away with the hazard. 
|A safe limit of somewhere between 9,- 
| 000,000 and 20,000,000 particles of dust 
|per cubic foot of air could be established. 


| Mines Worst Problem 


The highest concentrations of dust were 
| found in coal mining, both hard and soft. 
|In these studies there was no great ex- 
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State Aid Needed 
To Expedite Work 


Of Rehabilitation 


Federal Board Points Out 
Disabled Persons Can Be 
Made Asset in Social Life 
With Good Training 


Greater progress in the rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped cannot be 
expected in the United States until the 
States and communities realize fully shat 
this is a government responsibility and 
provide the facilities, J. M. Ristine, spe- 
cialists in the Rehabitation Division of 
the Federal Board for. Vocational Educa- 
tion, stated orally June 30. 

What is most needed, he declared, is 
to bring States to the point of view that 
disabled persons can be made an asset to 
the social and industrial life of the Na- 
tion by being adjusted to work unaffected 
by their impairment. Additional infor- 
mation supplied by Mr. Ristine follows: 

The recent conference on vocational re- 
habilitation in Pennsylvania again brought 
out the need of extending training of 
this kind to a larger number of persons. 
Although gratifying progress has been 
made by States and communities, still the 
problem has not been squarely met. 


Facilities *'ot Available 


Slow to grasp the importance of this 
new responsibility, neither funds nor fa- 
cilities are at present available to put 
into useful occupations a large number 
of persons disqualified because of some 
defect. 

States should have as their object service 
to all eligible and susceptible persons vo- 
cationally handicapped. They should or- 
ganize their facilities and administer them 
both directly and indirectly. Through in- 
direct control, state-wide service should 
act cooperatively with social service 
agencies, compensation commissions, State 
and local welfare and health agencies, 
technical agencies for special groups, and 
Similar organizations. 

As rehabilitation is strictly individual 
and each handicap constitutes a special 
case, organization should be fostered to 
deal with them individually. It is essen- 
tial to arrange for reporting the cases, 
and thereafter a survey of them should be 
provided. The next obligation of organ- 
ized aid should be in rendering the dis- 
abled and handicapped concrete service, 
either in training or in the provision of 
artificial appliances. 

_ 


cess of sickness, but there did appear to be | 
a slowly developing fibrosis which was | 


}in a way parallel with the early silicosis | 


|found among persons exposed to silica 
dust, but without the tendency toward tu- 
berculosis. 

A large amount of dust was also found 
in a cement plant. This plant was not 
typical, but was chosen because a great 
deal of calcium dust was present. Al- 
though no permanently serious effects ap- 
peared in this investigation, the workers 
|were subject to a higher frequency of 


upper minor respiratory diseases and some 


other conditions. 


The other studies have added consid- 


erable information of a negative nature. 
In the concentrations 


plant, and that to which street sweepers 
were exposed, appeared to have no harm- 
ful effect upon the workers. In all of 
these cases the concentrations were rela- 
tively low. In the case of street sweep- 
ers, however, 


the average city dweller is exposed. 
Covers Specific Types 


found, dust en-| 
countered in silver polishing, in a cotton | 


the air breathed had a/| 
higher concentration than that to which | 





So the 


The studies in question were not designed | 


to cover all of the dusty trades in this 
country, but rather to consider specific 
types of dust. It is known that silicosis 
and tuberculosis is a serious hazard in 
certain mining operations, and this ques- 
tion is under continual investigation 
the United States Bureau of Mines. The 
pottery industry, subway construction in 
granite rock, and many other occupations 
have a severe silicosis hazard. 

The mitigation of the dust hazard in 
industry is primarily a ventilation prob- 
lem. In many industries steps have been 
taken to prevent the escape of dust into 
the room by surrounding the machine with 
a suction hood or other device that re- 
moves the dust as it forms. This re- 
moval of dust at its source is the most 
important step to be taken. 

The important points are the serious- 


ness of the dust hazard, the large num-| 


ber of workers exposed, the varying ef- 
fect of different dusts, the fact 
certain amount of dust has to be present 
before a hazard exists, and the necessity 
for removal of the dust at its source. 


Oysters Declared 
Year-around Food 


Refrigeration Prevents Spoil- 
ing, Says Fisheries Bureau 


The belief that oysters should be eaten 
only during the “R” months is a wide- 
spread fallacy, according to J. M. Lemon, 
associate technologist in the Commerce 
Department's Bureau of Fisheries, who 
has just completed a study of the market 
for fresh oysters in 14 cities of the United 
States. 


by | 


that a/ 


Information was obtained by personally | 


interviewing 127 dealers and 1,393 house- 
wives in Washington, Baltimore, 
Oklahoma City, Kansas City, Des Moines, 


St. Paul, St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, Co- 
lumbus, Chattanooga, Birmingham, and 
Atlanta. 


As a possible reason for the growth of 
the popular fallacy that oysters are not 
good in the Summer, Mr. Lemon pointed 
out that 80 or 100 years ago methods of 
transportaeon and handling were not ad- 
vanced to the modern level, and that as a 
consequence oysters were more liable to 
spoilation 

Mr. Lemon contrasted those times with 
the present in the matter of freezing oys- 
ters and the effects this process has upon 
distribution. Oystermen freeze the oysters 
{about April and hold them until the Sum- 
mer arrives, when they are released on 
the market. Great improvements are now 
being made in the freezing of oysters, he 
pointed out 

Oysters are found in every seacoast State 
in the country, Mr. Lemon said, and a 
commercial fishery for them is conducted 
in all these States except Maine and New 
Hampshire. According to recent figures 
the production of oyster meats now 
amount to about 156,000,000 pounds an- 
nually, valued at approximately $17,000,000 
to the commercial oystermen 

A considerable proportion 
taken from privately owned 
upon which oysters are farmed; that is, 
oysters are planted and harvested in a 
manner comparable to the planting and 
harvesting of crops on land. During the 
past few years the proportion of each 
season's catch of oysters taken from pri- 
vate beds has increased; and as time goes 
on it is expected that the bulk of the 
|catch may be taken from farmed beds.- 
| Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


of this is 
oyster beds 


Denver, | 


HEAD CHEF 


cooked her meal 


himself 


OOR little lady. The doctor 
P had said, ‘‘ Your food must 
be cooked just a certain way.” 
And here she was in a big hotel. 
She called the manager and told 
him. He sent for the head chef 
and the head chef cooked her 
food himself. 


Just a little extra service, per- 
haps not worth telling. But it’s 
one of the things that bring 
people back again to United 
Hotels. Of course our rooms are 
bigger... our closets larger... 
our cafeterias low priced. All 
that counts. But it’s that extra 
effort to please that really sets 
people talking. Try us... then 


you'll understand. 


Extra service at these 25 
UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


The Roosevele 
The Benjamin Franklin 


SEATTLE, WASH. . ... The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS. ....+. The Bancroft 
NEWARK, N. J. +--+ +++ The Robert Treat 


The Alexander Hamilton 
+++ The Stacy-Trene 

.-++ The Pena-Harris 
s+eeeeeseDhe Ten Eycle 


PATERSON, N. J...++- 
TRENTON, N. J. .-++++ 
HARRISBURG, PA. ....+ 
ALBANY, N. Y 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. ++ eeeeee The Onondaga 
DORIS, 1. Ye ai.nn ess ccnscancan The Seneca 
SIAMARA BAERS. DO. Y., < ..cccccnsuce The Niagara 
ERIE, PA. eas ea - The Lawrence 
HKRON, OHIO... . 06.665 06- . +» The Portage 
CRIP: DOE. 6 cc vis’ ndecccenaheenn The Durane 
ee Ser ee The Presidene 
TUCSON, ARIZ +++ El Conquistador 


$AN FRANCISCO, CAL. .. The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ...........+» The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. sees The Cliftoa 
WINDSOR, ONT. . s The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 
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Surface Waters 
In Rural Areas | 


\« 


Not Safe to Drink 


Danger of Contamination |, 


| Radio Recipes” just published by the De- 
| partment of Agriculutre, it was announced 
{orally June 30 at the Bureau of Home 
Economics. 
}made available as follows: | 


Comes in Most Cases From 
Streams, Ponds, or Cis- 
terns Says Health Service 


1 
Rural areas, where constant laboratory 


inspection of water supply is impractica- 
ble, require careful attention to the source 
and location of the water supply. as well 
as to construction and maintenance of the 
nécessary equipment, the United States 
Public Health Service declared in a state- 
ment made public June 30. 


Surtace waters can usually be consid- 
ered as polluted, the Service said. Shal- 
low underground sources and deep under- | 
ground supplies are usually found pure, 
though the shallow underground sources 
may be polluted by seepage. 

The Service’s statement follows in full 
text: 

A safe drinking water in the rural dis-| 
tricts should be of interest not only to 
those living in such areas but, in these 
days of extensive travel by automobiles, 
to all of us. Obviously, the residents of 
rural sections need safe, pure water to 
avoid contracting diseases; and good clean 
water is desirable for the same reason for 
the automobile traveler who in passing 
through the countryside wishes to have 
a cool draft to quench his thirst. 

Too little attention is given in the coun- 
try to the necessity of having a pure 
water supply, either because of ignorance 
of the danger of polluted water or on| 
account of indifference of many people} 
concerning what they drink. The impor- 
tance of water to the human body needs | 
no discussion. It is the one natural bev-| 
erage which is necessary for the preserva-| 
tion of life, and its suitability for this} 
purpose depends upon its quality. 


Typhoid Worst Offender 


The diseases in this country most likely 
to be borne by water are typhoid fever, 
various types of dysenteries and diarrheas, 
and several varieties of intestinal worm 
infections. The causes of some of these | 
diseases are bacteria so small that they 
may be seén only with the aid of a pow- 
erful microscope. In order to produce 
sickness the germs must get into the 
body; and in the case of water-borne dis- 
eases 
mouth. Once inside the body they repro- 
duce rapidly, sickness results, and a fight | 
between the bacteria and human system 
begins. The system attempts to overcome 
the diseases by eliminating the bacteria, 
and if discharges containing these germs 
are carelessly handled the germs may find 

. their way into a water supply, causing 
more disease when that water supply is| 
consuméd. Thus the vicious circle may | 
continue. cael 

To detect the presence of germs causing | 
these diseases, laboratory examination of | 
the drinking water is necessary. In that 
way the harmful and harmless bacteria | 
can be differentiated. Such a method, 
however, is not practicable except in the 
control of water supplies for the larger 
towns and cities. Therefore, with labora- 
tory control lacking, more reliance must 
be placed on the artificial protection of 
the drinking-water supplies in the rural 
areas so as to exclude the harmful bac- 
teria. In consideraing this point it is nec- 
essary to give attention to the source and 
location of the water supply, as well as 
to construction and maintenance of the 
necessary equipment. 


Three Water Supplies 


When thinking of the rural water sup-| 
plies it is convenient to class them into 
three groups: First, the surface supplies, 
or those obtained from streams, ponds, 
and cisterns; second, shallow underground 
supplies; and third, deep underground 
supplies. The last two groups include 
dug, drilled, or driven wells. 

Usually the supplies in the group 
classed as surface sources, as found in 
nature, can be considered to be polluted, 
because they are constantly receiving sur- 
face drainage and are difficult to make 
safe except by artificially treating the wa- 
ter. The shallow underground sources 
and the deep underground supplies are 
usually found pure and are less difficult 
to keep pure than are the surface supplies. 
In the case of the shallow underground | 
supplies, however, there is a possibility 
of pollution through underground seepage. 

Surface water supplies are most liable 
to pollution and are most unsatisfactory 
for farm use. Streams and ponds, un- 
less protected, receive the greater part 
of the surface wash which in many cases 
comes from barnyards and the like. 
Streams and ponds located in pastures, 
manured fields, and where stock can reach 
them are similarily polluted. Often sew- 
age and household wastes are emptied into 
them or else washed in by rains. There | 
are so many different ways in which sur- | 
face supplies may become polluted that | 
such supplies should not be used for 
household purposes unless no other sup-| 
ply is available. | 

Where it is not possible to get under- | 
ground waters, cisterns are in common use | 
for the collection and storage of rain- 
water. They should be of water-tight | 
construction so as to exclude all seepage | 
and to keep out dust and rodents. Par- 
ticular care should be taken to eliminate 
the possibility of mosquitoes breeding in | 
the cisterns. To withdraw the water from 
the cistern, the so-called pitcher pump} 
which does not require priming, should 
always be used. In no case should the 
old rope and bucket be resorted to. 


Well Should Be Cased 


Dug wells vary in depth and diameter, 
their size depending upon the availability 
of water and the need for it. A dug well 





Many New Recipes 


|Bureau includes about 100 new recipes. 
| Many recipes in the former edition have | 
|been altered following laboratory experi- 
| ments 
originally prepared. 


of the most popular recipes and 90 menus. 
At the conclusion a carefully prepared in- 
= of the contents appears for the first 
time. 


recipes which were started in 1926, the 
demand for them became so great that 
the Bureau has been publishing them 
from time to time. The new edition is the 
|fourth of its kind. 


a complete cookbook. 
ments the information on food prepara- 
| tion given 
| published by the Department. More than 
| 540,000 copies of the third edition were 
| distributed and it is expected that appli- 
| cations for the latest edition will be much 
greater. 


Sun Spots Affect | 


|lines of the Western Union 


In Federal Booklet: 


Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes’ 
“Revised by Department of 
Agriculture 


Housekeepers will find many new recipes 
the revised edition of “Aunt Sammy's 





Additional information was 


Always popular with home makers, the | 
atest edition of recipes prepared by the) 


in the Bureau since they were 


The new collection brings together 400 


Following the series of broadcasts on 


The collection makes no claim to being 
It merely supple- 


in the leaflets and bulletins | 


Weather But Little 
Says Astronomer 


‘Fewer and Smaller Areas of | 


Solar Cycle Are Noted | 
After 30 Years Observa- 
tion Says Dr. Humphreys 


There are fewer and smaller spots on, 


the sun now than normally at this period 
of the sunspot cycle of II years plus, ac-| 
= to the Naval Observatory, but the 

the | effect on the weather in this country is 
ar. Sn epicense  Civenen negligible, Dr. W. J. Humphreys, Chief of 
the Division of Meteorological Physics, 
| Weather Bureau, stated orally June . 29.) 
Meantime, the Naval Observatory is con-| 
tinuing its daily routine of observations 
|of these sunspots for record for informa- 
tion of present-day and future astron-' 


omers. 

The sun has been observed with the) 

photoheliograph at the Naval Observatory 
for more than 30 years, George Henry 
Peters, in charge of that work, stated: 
orally. 
“It is rather unusual,” he said, “that at 
this time there are very few sunspots and 
they are very small compared, in both re-! 
spects, with similar periods in the sunspot 
cycle in the past. The cycle, however, is| 
not a constant quantity and it is possible | 
there may be considerable activity in the 
way of sunspots before the end of this 
year. | 
Tendency Downward 


“The tendency will be downward, or 
diminishing, to a minimum that probably 
will be reached sometime in 1933, if the 
cycle proves at all normal. But, as shown 
by a graph of sunspot activity, 1923-1929, | 
there are two humps shown by the daily | 
observations during all this period, these | 
humps in the curve occurring during 1926 
and the other peak with not quite so much | 
activity, in 1928. | 

“Ordinarily 11 years is the average dura- 

tion of a sunspot cycle from minimum to | 
minimum. 
“What is a sunspot? There are two 
manifestations. One is the isolated sun- 
spot and the other a sunspot group. The 
sunspots generally have two parts: (1) an 
umbra, a dark shade as compared with) 
the surrounding photosphere; (2) the 
penumbra, partial shade amid a lighter 
surrounding. Sunspots are caused by con- 
vexion. The sun is gaseous and it radiates 
heat and energy. The spots are attribut- 
able to the cooling off of masses of matter 
but the spots are not cool by any manner 
of means, only cool, relatively. The spots, 
dark as they look, are brighter than the 
white metal coming out of a Bessemer 
converter. It is a matter of relative differ- 
ence in temperature. 

“There may be a revival of the sun- 
spot activity before the year passes out 
but that is purely a matter of speculation, 
A large group of solar spots unexpectedly 
appeared back in May, 1921, and to it 
was attributed brilliant aurora and mag- 
netic disturbances at that time seriously 
interrupted traffic on the land and cable 


Telegraph 


Company.” 
Tests Made in Observatory 


The sunspot observations are made by | 
Mr. Peters in a little building in the Naval | 
Observatory grounds at Washington. The 
photoheliograph includes a 5-inch lens of 
about 40-feet focus, corrected for the | 
actinic rays. The axis of the lens is 
horizontal and in the meridian, with the 
objective to the north. The solar rays 
are projected through this objective by a 
7-inch mirror, unsilvered and wedge- 
Shaped so that reflections from the rear 
surface are deviated by about two de- 
grees and there is no interference with 
the primary image. 


jon a substantial brick pier. 


The solar 
image falls on a ‘x7-inch plate. The 


shutter falls vertically, released by the 
observer. The photographic plate is in a 





should be cased so as to avoid the pos- 
sibility of surface water leaking into it 
thraugh the top layers of the ground, and 
the casing should extend above the ground 
surface so as to form a water-tight curh. 
Over thet there should be placed a cover- 
ing of durable and water-tight material. 


Concrete, brick laid in cement mortar, or) 


metal frame, adjustable for focus, and this 
| part of the apparatus is mounted on an 
|iron pier independent of the floor of the 


The objective and mirror are mounted | 











| building. The dark room, in which the 
| plates are developed, also serves as a 


| camera, in which the solar image produced | 
by the 40-foot objective is received through | 


is 
| 


|the north 
mounted. 


wall, .where the shutier 











FIREPROOF DEVICE 


FOR MAIL BAG 


| 
| 
| 


Boson ooh 


279" (7 & 


A FIREPROOF mail bag has been in- 
vented by Harold Bernice Peyton, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., who has been granted 
an American patent. 


The specifications call for a bag of: 
asbestos, or other fireproof material, to 
the interior of which can be attached a 
receptacle containing a fire-extinguish- | 
ing gas, the nozzle of which is fitted | 
with a fuse which will melt at a rela- | 
tively low temperature and release the 
gas into the bag. 


The receptacle, preferably of metal, is 
shown as (3) in the drawing accompany- | 
ing the specifications. The receptacle | 
is fastened to the bottom of the mail 
bag by means of a rim (4), a metal ring 
(5), secured by bolts (7) to a base plate 
(6) made of metal that is a good con- 
ductor of heat. The bas: plate is held | 
to the bottom by bolts (19),and has an 
opening (8) in. which is located a re- | 


movable closure (9). | 


The closure engages the rim (4) and | 





| holds the receptacle in place in the mail | 


bag. Screws (10), with the heads within | 
the bag, connect the. closure with the | 
ring (5). The closure, like the base plate, 
is of metal that is a good heat con- | 
ductor. | 
Will Withstand Hard Use | 


| 
By having the base plate and closure | 


made of metal, it is stated, these parts 
are adapted to withstand hard use to | 
which a mail bag is subjected when | 
dragged about. Another advantage. of | 
the metal parts is that heat will thereby | 
be conveyed quickly to the receptacle in | 
event the temperature outside the bag | 
rises to a point that will endanger its 
contents. 


The ring is fitted with an upstanding | 
collar (11). A tubular guard (12), fash- 
ioned from wire netting or other suit- 
able material, is secured -to the collar 
at lower end, with the inner end (14) 
closed. 

In operation, when an undue rise in | 

temperature occurs, the fuse (16) melts, | 
and releases the fire-extinguishing gas 
contained under pressure in the recep- 
tacl. When the fuse melts the gas 
flows from the receptacle into the bag, 
and the contents, it is asserted, are in- 
sured against conflagration. 
_ The purpose of the guard, it ‘is stated, 
is to have an opening at the ends of 
the mail bag, so that the fire extinguish- 
ing gas can get at a large proportion 
of the contents of the bag quickly. 

Rights in the invention. have been 
protected by Patent No. 1811150, issued 


June 23 by the United States Patent 
Office. 





West Virginia Establishes 
Mobile Health Unit 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., June 30. 
Establishment of a mobile health unit 
and the appointment of Dr. R. H. McLeod, 
of Lee County, Ky.,.to head it, were an- 
nounced June 27 by the State Health 
Commissioner, Dr. W. T. Henshaw. 

“AS the name indicates,” said Dr. Hen- 
shaw, “the unit will move from place to 
Place, visiting particularly those counties 
where there is no established health work, 
with the purpose of organizing commit- 
tees and staging demonstrations of health 
work which will not only show the citizens 
the value of such work, but will give the 
children of the communities some of the 
advantages of health protective work af- 
forded citizens in the more progressive 
counties of the State.” 


to the objective a peaked-roof shed acts 
as an open tube, cutting off the sky light 
and general outside illumination. Be- 


neath the shed wire screens afford venti- | 


lation and prevent the uprush of air cur- 
rents, materially improving definition. 
The solar images on the negatives ob- 
tained with the photoheliograph are about 
44 inches in diameter. Areas of spots 


and groups are measured on square de-| 


Devices to Detect 


| from the records. 


|at Tokyo, Japan, in 1929. 
| Opportunity to study the work of the 


| however, is so uncertain that we would not 


| 


Earthquakes Are 
Being Improved 


Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Endeavoring to Make 
Data on _ Seismological 
Phenomena More Useful 


By N. H. Heck, 


Chief, Division of Terrestrial Magnetism and 
a Coast and Geode Survey, 
epartment of Commerce ; 


The earliest known device*for recording 
earthquakes responded only to strong mo- 
tions. From the beginning of scientific 
seismology, men such as Milne, and, later, 
Galitzin, were interested in this problem 


|but neither succeeded in developing satis- 


factory instruments for the purpose. The 
greatest progress has been made in Japan 
where there are a considerable number of 
such earthquakes to record and where the 
greatest practical value can be obtained 
In fact the instruments 
developed in Japan do not generally meet 
the needs of other countries whose fre- 
quency of strong earthquakes is much less. 

A number of prominent engineers at- 
tended the World Engineering Congress 
They had an 





Earthquake Research Institute. and other 
organizations in applying exact knowledge | 
regarding earthquakes in the design and 
construction of buildings and other struc- | 
tures, and they were convinced that there | 
has been an important gap in the pro- 
gram of earthquake investigation in this 
country. 


Records Earthquakes 


The existing American program which 
is the result of the activity of a number 
of institutions and organizations and of | 
the National Government, has included 
the observation of distant earthquakes 
and of light to moderate near earthquakes, 
and also the collection of reports of visible 
and felt effects of strong earthquakes. | 
However, nothing has been done in the 
precise instrumental measurement of 
strong earthquake motions, especially in 
the cases in which damage has occurred. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Bureau gf the Government which is 
charged with seismological investigation, | 
since the date of the transfer of the ac- 
tivity to it from the Weather Bureau in 
1925, has been interested in making the 
work more and more useful to the needs 
of the engineer and architect, and thereby 
to the public with a view to curtailing 
losses at the time of earthquakes. Up to 
the present time lack of funds has pre- 
vented etxension of the work very far in 
this direction. | 

The last Congress provided an increase | 
in the appropriation available for seismo- 
logical work of which a substantial amount 
will be spent in the installation of in- | 
struments in California for recording 
strong earthquake motions. The project | 
is sO new that it has been necessary to 





| develop instruments and plans for their | 


installation and operation which are in 
many ways distinct from those required 


by previous work. | 


California Selected | 


California has been selected for the in- 
Stallation of necessary equipment, not be- 
cause there are no earthquakes elsewhere, 
since some of the greatest earthquakes | 
in the United States have occurred in the 
Middle West, in the East, and in the At- 
lantic Ocean off the coast of North Amer- 
ica. The time-element in such cases, | 


know wheré to place the instruments with 
any reasonable expectation of obtaining 
results without long delay. 

There is some demand for such instru- 
ments in certain regions. In California 
there have been a number of fairly strong 
earthquakes in different parts of the State, 
a number of them in regions where there 
was no serious damage to cities or towns. | 
Therefore, while we are likely to have to 
wait a considerable time for results at 
any one station, a judicious selection may 
make it possible to obtain reasonably early 
results from one or two installations. 

The chief purpose of the work is for the| 
benefit of architects and engineers. It 
has been felt that they should say what 
they want and the general consensus of 
opinion that has been obtained from them 
is that the recording should start at the 
point where slight damage begins and such 
records should have sufficient amplitude! 
for Interpretation. 


Finds Starting Device 

A satisfactory starting device for re- 
cording shocks has been worked out at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
another interesting principle is being de- 
veloped at Pasadena. The details of these 
; are not yet ready for publication. 

As to sites, it is felt that the first in- 
| Stallations should be in or near important 
| buildings, dams and bridges and also in 
}regions where there is a great contrast 
of geological formations such as deep 
alluvium and rock extending to the sur- 
face and not too far away. Another re- 
|quirement is that some _ instruments! 








grees by an auxiliary glass transparency, 


;and these areas are transformed for pub- 


lication record into millionths of the sun's 
visible hemishpere by use of tables. 

Dr. Humphreys, of the Weather Bureau, 
an authority on aertal science, said orally 
the sunuspots have nothing to do with 
weather. “During the course of 11 years 
or so,” he said, “the sun runs through a 
cycle of sunspots. When these spots are 
most numerous it has happened that the 
temperature of the earth is a little bit 
lower, and when they are fewest it has 
happened the temperature has been a 
little bit higher. But the difference is so 
slight as to be practically negligible, so 
far as our weather is concerned.” 











STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


vitrified pipe with a concrete cover are N. Dak.—12th Ann. Rept. Coal Mine Inspection 


should be in regions where moderately 


| 
| 


Night Schools for 


| 


~ 


evening school may well be a most potent | 
;agency for this purpose. The evening} 
school may be the means of bring- | 
ing our whole population into full step | 
with civilization. To say that we have an| 
oversupply of goods is only another way 
of saying that the development of human | 
| resources has not kept pace with the de- 
| velopment of our material resources. 
Human resources canbe developed 
mainly through education. The evening 
| school should be considered by the com- 
|}munity as an excellent opportunity to 
|advance its material progress as well as 





From the buildin x i , 
the most satisfactory for casing and top © and exiending nearly 


a means of increasing human well-being. 





‘New Bureau Established in Department of Agriculture Be-| 


all this work was consolidated in the divi- 
sion of agricultural engineering in the Bu- 
}reau of Public Roads. 


|reau in the Department.’ 


|factory from the present-day viewpoint. 


| strong earthquakes may be expected after 


4 Million Yo 
Of High School Age Are Advocated 
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MEASURING WEAR OF CARPETS 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official decuments 


and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of Jast line. 





Amer. gladiolus socy. Descriptive gladiolus 
nomenclature, pub. by .. .; comp. by Al- 
fred M. 8. Pridham, 129 p. Goshen, Ind., 
1931. 31-11008 

Braddon, Sir Henry Y. Making of a consti- 
tution. Sydney, Angus & Robert- 


247 p. 
son, le 31-11173 
Curtis, Mary I. England of song and story; 
picture of life in England and bockground 
‘for English literature of 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries. 493 p., illus. Boston. Allyn & 
Bacon, 1931. 31-11176 


|De Haviland aircraft co., Itd., Edgware, Eng. 
Rigging instructions and notes on general 
maintenance of Gipsy moth two-seater light 
aeroplanes (D. H. type 60 G.) 17 p. Edg- 
Ware, Eng., De Haviland aircraft co., 1930. 
31-8441 
Einzig, Paul. Fight for financial supremacy, 
144 p. Lond., Macmillan & co., 1931. 
31-11175 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana synod of 
North America. Nebr. conf. Nebr. conf, 
of Augustana synod, by Chas. F. Sandahl, 
D. D., conf. historian. Pub. by Nebr. conf. 


| 445 p., illus. Rock Island, Ill., —T 
book concern, 1931. -11186 
| Freeman, La Verne. The role of context in as- 


sociative formation. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
. Cornell univ., 1929. “Offprinted from Amer. 
journal of psychology, Apr. 1930, vol. xlli.”’) 





The resistance of carpets and similar floor coverings to year from bend- | p. 173-212. Ithaca, N. Y.. 1930. 31-11189 
ing, slipping, twisting and compression of the pile—simulating conditions eon fp onal ae Ln al een = 
of use—is measurable by a machine developed by the National Bureau of | surgical pathology.) 272 p., illus. Phil., J. 
Standards. The sample of fabric, placed on a turntable, is brought to B. Lippincott co.; 1931. 31-11012 


| Jensen, Julius. Adrenalin test in hyperten- 


bear against two leather-covered wheels. One wheel is motor driven and, | "“Ston--functional study of hypertensive heart. 
| 
| 


in turn, drives the turntable. The other wheel acts as a brake to produce 


1 th i .. j (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Minn 5 aaa 

slipping of both wheels on the rotating carpet. A vacuum cleaner removes 20 p. St. Louis, 1930. - 

the material worn off in the operation. The wear is produced by a down- | oe aan ne ee an 
ward force and horizontal stress and a slight twisting motion. | shimpo, 1930. ; 31-8743 





Le Roy, Bernard R. Practical colonic irriga- 

tion, by... and B. R. Le Roy, jr. 180 p., 
| illus. Seattle, Wash., Vattenborg systems, 
| 1931. 31-11014 


Activities of Agricultural Engineer [Lewiny Natalie, W. Your dog: now ‘to: buy 
To Reach Farm Homes of Nation 


him. 270 p., illus. N, Y., G. P. Putnam's 
sons, 1931. 31-11009 
| McDowell, Boyd. Simeon Benjamin, founder 
| of Elmira coll., 
Elmira coll. bull. 


1792-1868. (Elmira coll, 
illus. Elmira, N. Y., Snyder bros, prtg. co., 





vol. xxi, no. 2.) 2 P.; 


1930. 31-8876 
| Masefield, John. Wanderer of Liverpool. 139 
| N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930 31-9057 


Pp. , ; 

Money, Sir Leo. G. Can war be averted? 293 
p., illus. Lond., T. Butterworth, 1931. 

| 31-11171 

| Portland cement assn., Chicago. Air terminals. 


gins Research on Rural Problems 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


19 p., illus. Chicago, Portland comen® *Saas 
the early days the work was divided largest animal industry in the Nation, the} _ 1930. Pe Oe, 
among different bureaus, but after 1925 dairy business. | een -.; a rege ae ‘se =m 


“‘There is need for research not only 
in the construction of dairy barns, but| Roeder, Adolph. 
also on the related problems of ventila- 


31-11015 
Man’s two memories; study 


In recent years the of Emanuel Swedenborg’s teaching concern- 


division’s work reached such proportions | tion and temperature control and sanita-| {9€ ‘nem. 135 p. N.-¥., ea oe 
that the last Congress authorized the} tion. These influence the health of dairy | $, Sir Leonard. ‘Tropical medicine, by 


Rogers, 
... and John W. D. Megaw. 
536 p., illus. 


establishment of it as a full-fledged bu- | cattle and the cleanliness and quality of 


dairy products and therefore affect dairy 


(Churchill's 


empire series.) Lond., J. & A. 


‘ ; -1101 
“The Bureau will deal with the engi-| profits. The third type of building which | goer tomer. Sen vioieiieiiliai on ue 
neering problems of agriculture—those re-| is to receive major attention by the Bu-| keting. 87 p.. illus. Springfield, Ill., Phil- 


lating to farm buildings, farm machinery, | 
farm water supply and sanitation, insect 
and disease control by mechanical means, 
refrigeration as a means of preserving 


reau is that of small storage structures. 
Comprehensive studies of storage struc-| 
tures on farms in the Wheat Belt have} 
been made and this work will be extended 


lips bros., 1931. 31-11172 
Strong, Sydney D. What I owe to my father, 
by James Addams, Roger W. Babson, Alice 
S. Blackwell, Samuel A. Eliot, Edward A, 
Filene, Harry E. Fosdick, John H. Holmes, 


farm products, irrigation, drainage, and the | to include other regions and other crops.’| Nicholas V. Lindsay, Paul D. Moody. Wm. 
prevention of soil erosion. “The Bureau in its structures research| Pickens, Theo. Roosevelt, jr. Oswald  G. 

“In its work the new Bureau will be en-| now has under way investigations of dairy | edited ‘by a” . 184 p. N. ¥., H. Holt, 1931. 
gaged primarily in research that will serve) barn construction and ventilation and F 31-11177 
the individual farmer. Secretary of Agri-|farm crop storage in the Corn Belt. | Swarthmore coll., Swarthmore, Pa. Alumni 
culture Hyde said recently in announcing) “The Bureau of Agricultural Engineer-| ee'ster, of Swarthmore coll. Swarthmore 
the establishment of the Bureau, ‘It is|ing will confine its activities almost en-| $0) xs no 4.) | 366 p. Swarthmore, Pa.. 
hoped to make the new Bureau serve|tirely to research. Although in the past| 1930. : 31-8875 
the needs of the family farm, rather than| much of its work was of an advisory na- | Waton, Harry. Kabbalah and Spinoza's philos- 
the more spectacular mass production| ture conducted in direct contact with the| OPhY as basis for ides of universal hiss 
farm.’ s | farmer, this work is now left to the States| inst’ of America, 1931... = 31-11187 

“The work of the Bureau that will be| and to the Extension Service of the De-| Wheeler-Bennett, John W. Information on 


pushed in the immediate future,’ says Mr. | 
McCrory, ‘will be that dealing with farm | 
buildings and farm machinery. A survey 
of the progress made in farm structures 
research has just been finished. This 
survey gives a good picture of the imme- 
diate needs in the farm building field and 
will serve as a basis for a definite pro- 
gram for future work, involving both Fed- 
eral and State agencies. 

“‘There are, perhaps, three outstand- | 
ing problems in the field of farm build- 
ings. First, is the need for remodelling 
existing farm homes. There are more than 
6,000,000 of them in the United States. | 
Some of them have been in use for many 
years. They need modernizing if they are 
to provide living conditions that are satis- 


partment. For several years the Bureau 
has had a man known as an extension 
agricultural engineer, who has served as 
a liaison worker between the Bureau, the 
Department Extension Service and the 
State extension agricultural engineers. 
Through him the agricultural engineering 
extension work of the Department is co- | 
ordinated with that in the States. 


reparation settlement; background and his- 
tory of Young plan and Hague agreements, 
1929-1930, by . . . and Hugh Latimer. (In- 
formation ser. no. 6.) 253 p. Lond. G. 
Allen & Unwin, Itd., 1930. 31-11180 
Widtsoe, John A. In search of truth; com- 
ments on Gospel and modern thought. 120 
p. Salt Lake City, Utah, Deseret book co., 
1930. 31-11188 
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| Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


bea Station Record—Yol. 65, No. 1, 
July, 1931. Office of Experlment Stations, 


Machinery Developed 


To Control Corn Borer 


“In connection with farm machinery 
much work has been done and more is! 
under way on the mechanical control of | 
the European corn borer. Considerable 
progress has been made in this study, 
which is designed to develop equipment 
which in the course of the ordinary farm- 
ing operations will destroy the borer. In- 
tensive studies are being made of ma-| y.’§. Dept. of Agric. Subscription price, 
| chinery for the definite placement of fer-| $1.50 a year. (Agr. 9-832) 
tilizers in relation to the seed. |Minn.—Population Bul., 2d Ser., 15th Census 

“Another field of research is the mech-| °% U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. 8. Dent. 


Another farm building need affects the 


not too great delay. 
This can be accomplished only through 
cooperation. It is planned to have an offi- 


| ‘ : of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. (31-26217) 
cer assigned to the San Francisco fleld|anization of sugar-beet growing. ‘This | ark., agric.—i5th Census of U. S.: 1930. Roy. 
station of the Coast and Geodetic Survey | work,’ says Mr. McCrory, ‘his sociological; of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
to make the installations, to inspect the} and even international ramifications. Most| | 15 cents. (31-26275) 


instruments from time to time, and at) Agric.—l15th Census of U. S.: 1930. 
other times handle the routine collection | 
of reports of visible and felt effects of| 
earthquakes which come to the field sta-| 
tion and there made available to users. | 
This entire plan will depend for its ef-| 
fectiveness on cooperation of the right| 
sort. Such cooperation if effective will! 


of the sugar beets grown in the United | Mont. 
States have-been produced with imported| But, of Census. U. S. Dept. of Commerc. 
Mexican labor. With the perfection of| Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
machinery it is believed that sugar beets! U. Bewees 2 for. 180i. pur. of verelen 
ae mat ta wit aoe 2 Sew with | Commerce. Subscription price, Om olen; 
; (14- 
“Studies of artificial hay drying are also | Public Roads—Index to Vol. 10, Mar., 1929- 
under wawy. In some parts of the coun- | Feb., 1930. Bur. of Public Roads, U. S. Dept. 
take the form of furnishing sites and aiso| try, as in Louisiana, the proper curing of | on Joe Se a ‘Aer, tee) 
advice as to the selection of sites in order | alfalfa hay by natural means is almost) “jan Feb., Tees, 1931. Bur. of Foreign and 
that the limited appropriation may bring | impossible because of the dampness of| Domestic ‘Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Com~- 
important returns. | the air. ; merce Subscription price to Quarterly In- 
The foregoing is an authorized summary/ “The studies of the Bureau which are of | Statistics “oe “Public, Society and School Li- 
of a paper presented recently before the most importance to the southeastern | “ braries, 1920—OMice of Educ. Bull. (1930) No, 
Seismological Society of America, at Pasa- | States are those of the use of machinery| 37, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 50 cents. 
dena, Calif.) {in cotton growing. With competing ma- (E15-1739) 
= == | chine cultivation of cotton in the western | —— 
| section—as in Texas—many small cotton 
4 growers in the southeastern States have 
| been forced out of business. The aim of , 


these studies is to discover how cotton 

growing can be made profitable for these 

| growers. F e 

| “Recently Congress made a special ap- | 
direct 














uths 


|propriation for an exhaustive study of | 
|cotton ginning. A well-equipped ginning | 
_. |laboratory has been installed at Stone- 
question of fee is the matter of good in- | ville, Miss., and the engineers have started 
struction, ; |experimental work in cooperation with 

As in most evening schools there are| fhe Bureau of Agricultural Economics. | 
those who would attend the day school) This investigation promises valuable aid 
if it were not necessasry for them to help! to the cotton grower, says Mr. McCrory. 
support dependents, it seems very unfair| “Refrigeration as a means of saving | 
for a city to give free instruction for those | farm products has not been studied in- | 
who are able to attend day schools 4nd | tensively, bot it will receive more atten- 
|charge a fee for those who can not at-|tion in the future. The Bureau's work | 
tend day schools and must, therefore, de-| at present includes studies designed to| 
|pend upon the evening school. |improve the refrigerator car. 

In all times of unemployment, the over-| “The introduction of the combine in| 


age worker constitutes a problem of con-|the grain-growing areas and of machine 
|siderable magnitude. In filling positions 


few companies will consider applications 
|from persons over 40 years of age. Two 


methods of producing cotton in Texas and 
| Oklahoma have had great influence on 
our need for farm lands. Many milliéns 


service 


f the d 1 tt i oom ox. 1, 1929, to Oct. 31, 1930. | 
covering. In the case of the dug well, the ‘ 3 : ubmitted to Gov. by Edwin Rupp, Coal 
Sumer pump, which does not need prim- | ‘ner can be placed under it. Care should |.Mine Inspector. Bismarck, 1930. 


ing, is also a suitable means of withdraw- 
ing the water. 

The bored well is usually of small diam- 
eter and shallow in depth. It should be 
cased with some impervious material to 
exclude infiltration. ‘The casing should 
extend above’the ground surface and there 
should be placed around the top of the 
casing a concrete base so that water can 
not run back into the well along the cas- 
ing. A pitcher pump may be superim- 

on the concrete base and attached 
to the casing. Driven and drilled wells 
are quite similar to the bored well, except 
in the method of construction. In a 
similar way they should be protected at 
the top against the infiltration of water. 
Arrangements should be made to conduct 
waste water away from the general vicin- 
ity of the well, and the proper pump in- 
stalled. 

If it is necessary to take drinking water 
from a spring, care should be given to 
house properly the source of the water in 
an imprevious box through which, how- 
ever, access can be had by means of a 
manhole. The water should be permitted 
to gather in this box and flow from it 


through a pipe arranged so that a con-| 


be taken also to ditch around the spring 


area so that surface water can flow away | 


and not over or into the spring. 
| Caution Is Urged 


Assuming that there is available a 
drinking water which is pure in its natural 
State, the initiation of proper precautions 
jin obtaining that water and in its pro- 
tection will insure bringing a safe drink- 
ing water to the consumer. Persons living 
|in rural areas who must take their water 
from a small supply should be cautious in 
its use unless the¥ have ascertained its 
quality to be beyond reproach and have 
taken steps to make certain that their 
; Water supply is properly protected. A 
laboratory examination of the supply 


should be obtained as a method of in-| 


surance against a water-borne disease. 
;Much of the typhoid fever apd other 
water-borne diseases still existifg in this 
country are due to the small private water 
supply, which is not given the considera- 
tion it should receive. 
| to every source of water used for drinking 
| and cooking purposes by all householders 


| will be of much heip in wiping out one! 


of the unnecessary causes of sickness and 
death. 


| S. Dak.—20th Bienn. Rept. of Supt. of Public 


| Md.—-39th Ann. Rept 


Careful attention 





{N. C.—Ann. Rept 


Ky. 


| Studies that have been made show that | reasons have been given for this: (1) The} of acres have been brought into produc- 


Repts. of Civil and Criminals Cases de- 


|the relative cost of the evening school 


cided by Court of Appeals from Je. 17, 1930,| iS small, as buildings and equipment are 


to Nov, 
Reptr. 


7, 1930. 


Frankfort, 


Vol. 
1930. 


235. 


seeruction. for bienn. period ended Je. 30 


Submitted to Gov. 
Supt. 


by E. C. 
Pierre, 1930. 

Statistics for yr. 1930. 
by J. Knox Insley, Comr. Annapolis, 
of Treasr., for f 
Je. 30, 1930. 
O'Berry, State Treasr. 


Raleigh, 
Tenn.—Bienn. Rept 


1930. 


General Assembly. Submitted to Gov. by 


Nashville, 1930. 


Pa.—Sth Bienn. Rept. of Secy. of Welfare 1929- 
i. Grace 


1930. Submitted 
McCauley. 


to Gov. 


by 
Harrisburg, 1930. 


Bienn. Rept. of Dept. of Highways for pe- 
1928, to May 31, 1930. Submitted 
to Gov. by James L. Stuart, Secy. of High- 


riod Je. 1, 


ways. Harrisburg, 1930. 
}Del.—12th Ann. Rept. 
for yr. ended Dec 


of State Bank Comr 
31, 1930. 


Giffen, 


of Comr. of Labor and 
Submitted to Gov. 
1931. | 
yr. ended 
Submitted to Gov. by Nathan | 


of Comptroller of Treas- 
ury from Je. 30, 1928, to Je. 30, 1930, to 67th | § 
y; in 
Edgar J. Graham, Comptroller of Treasury. 


Robt. Higdon, | already provided and as the evening school| Worker more expensive. 


/is open for only three evenings a week, 
and two hours each evening, for 24 weeks, 
or 144 hours in a year, whereas the day 
| schools in most large cities are open for 
| at least 1,080 hours a year. 


| 


Fairness of Fees 


Reports from the various State de- 
|partments of education show that, as a 
general rule, no evening schools are held 
lin ties with fewer than 10,000 people. 
| With the exception of two or three States, 
|no evening schools are reported in rural 
| districts. 

A study of evening school enrollments 
|and attendance shows that large fees 
|curtail enrollments but make for more 
|regular attendance. 


fee; however, 86 of them require a de- 


fey; DY Harold W. Horsey, Comr. Dover, | posit which is returned for good attend- 
Wyo.—-Bienn, Rept. of Treasr., for 2 yrs. ended | ance, and 46 of them charge a fee which 
Sept. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by W.| approximates the cost of instruction. 


H. Edelman, Treasr. Cheyenne, 1931. 
Mich.—Rept. of Secy. of State Bd. of Agric. 
} for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1929. 
Lansing, 
1930. 


Submitted to 
| Gov. by Herman H. Halladay, Secy. 


, 


The important matter is that evening- 
| school opportunity should be provided for 
larger numbers of people and in more 
communities. More important than the 


One hundred and| 


. | twenty of the 200 largest cities charge no 
Submitted to 


over-age worker is not adaptable; (2) the 
| provision for retirement makes the older 
So far as the 
| first reason is concerned, it is now known | ket of many farm products curtailed and 
| that with proper training, the older! with foreign competition in some respects 
| worker can make suitable adaptations. As/| giving us serious concern, there appears | 
to the retirement provision, this is an) little reason for opening up additional | 
|arbitrary matter that can be adjusted by| large drainage and irrigation projects. | 
| agreement between employers and workerg.| What the Bureau is chiefly concerned | 
Some industries, in making a study of! with is making our present farms pay 4a | 
| this problem, find that older workers are| profit by enabling the owner to produce 
more satisfactory than younger ones. It! and market more cheaply, Mr. McCrory 
jis reported that certain companies in New explains. 
| Jersey which distribute gasoline find that! “ ‘Irrigation technic, as developed by the 
{older men are better for their work than | agricultural engineers of the Depart-| 
}are younger men. A well-known auto-| ment’ says Mr. McCrory, ‘has been a 
|mobile manufacturer claims that in many | strong force in developing the arid West. 
cases older workers are steadier and more! American irrigation engineers are recog- 
|efficient than ydunger workers. nized as authorities. This is especially 
Evening schools are helping older-work- | true as to the problems of the individual 
ers to adapt themselves for new_ lines| irrigation farmer. 
of work and for new adjustments in old| “‘The problem of soil erosion is one 
lines of work. In 1930, it is reported.|of the most serious affecting American | 
78,785 unskilled workers and 28,612 skilled | agriculture. In the Department's com- 
workers applied to public employment prehensive study of erosion, now in prog- | 
offices for work. There is but little doubt ress, the new Bureau deals with the en- 
that vocational guidance and training | gineering features, such as developing the 
|would increase the opportunity for em-| best types of terraces and determining the 
|ployment of many of these 107,397 men | adjustments to be made in| machinery to 
}and women. ; | be used on terraced fields. | 


tion and this has checked the demand for 
the development of new lands by irriga- 
tion and drainage. With the export mar- 
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. American Export [Canada Establishes 


Of Metal-working 


Machinery Rises 


Shipments to Europe 
1930 Increased 20 Per 
Cent; Purchases by Soviet 


« 


e 


a 


- 


Russia Expanded 


By J. E. Walsh, 
Industrial Machinery Division, 
Department of Commerce 
United States exports of metal-working | 
machinery during 1930, amounted to $41,-| 


Tariff Valuations 


Fruits and Vegetables Are Af- 
fected by Provisions of 
New Order 


The following values for import duty 


in | purposes on certain fruits and vegetables 


| were established by the Canadian govern- 
|ment under Appraiser’s Bulletin No. 3720 
}of June 25, 1931, reports Assistant Com- 
|mercial Attache Oliver B. North to the 
Department of Commerce. 

In cents per pound at points of produc- 
tion: Apricots, 4; cherries, 10; raspberries, 
15; green beans, 6; beets, 4; carrots, 4; cel- 
ery, 2; green peas, 6; and tomatoes, 6. 

These values do not apply to goods pur- 
chased on or before June 25 and in transit 
to Canada on or before June 27. 

The values are computed on the weight 


crease Shown 


! 
}at the end of April, the decrease was not 
general. Increased employment according 
|to the reports, occurred in the woolen- 
| worsted, rubber, and miscellaneous groups 
| while decreases were reported in the jew- 
elry, metal trades, cottons, silks, and the 
textile finishing groups. Total employment 
in the textile groups was 0.1 per cent 
greater than at the end of April and 7.7 
per cent greater than at the end of May, 
1930. Increased numbers are employed in 


945,000, an increase of about 3 per cent| as imported, including the weight of the | ll groups of the textile industry compared 


over the imposing figure of the previous | 


years, 23 per cent above that of 1928, 


240 per cent in excess of 1922, and greater 
than any year since the abnormal post- 
war year of 1920. This record was estab- 
lished in spite of etxremely depressed con- 
ditions in important metal-working ma-| 
chinery markets, with the exception of 
Soviet Russia, and indicates the splendid 
reputation enjoyed abroad by American 
manufacturers of this type of equipment. 

The total export value for 1930 of $41,- 
945,000 compared with $40,803,000 in 1929, | 
$34,124,809 in 1928, $25,379,417 in 1927, and 
$18,867,522 in 1926. 

The outstanding feature of the year's 
metal-working machinery exports was the 
very substantial gain in shipments to 
Europe, which amounted to over $30,000,000 
or 72 per cent of the total. This trade 
was 20 per cent greater than similar ex- 
ports in 1929, and 47 per cent in excess 
of 1928 shipments, due largely to increased 
Russian orders. The significance of this 
activity is particularly marked in view of 
the extremely competitive conditions ex- 
isting in the countries involved. Since 
1923, Europe has consumed annually more 
than 50 per cent of American exports of 
metal-working machinery in spite of the 
fact that manufacturers of similar equip- 
ment in the more highly industrialized na- 
tions of that area have been striving con- 
stantly to expand their export business 
through lower prices and long-term credits 
often supported by Government guaran- 
tees. The progress which the United 
States is making in this highly technical 
trade is a tribute to American engineering. 


For the third successive year, sales of 
American metal-working machinery to 
Latin America approximated $3,000,000. 
Mexico and Central America substantially 
increased their purchases in 1930 as com- 
pared with the previous year, while slight 
declines occurred in the South American 
and West Indies trade. 


Canadian Purchases Declined 


Despite a decrease of about 38 per cent 
in the amount of metal-working ma- 
chinery purchased in 1930 as compared 
with 1929, Canada continued as the second 
most important grand division for this 
type of American equipment, a position 
which it has occupied since 1924. How- 
ever, from the standpoint of individual 
countries, it dropped from first place in| 
1929 to third place in 1930, to be replaced 
by Soviet Russia and the United Kingdom. 
The total for the year under review was 
$5,400,000. 

Of the remaining grand divisions, slight 
decreases were registered in 1930 as com- 
pared ith the previous year. In the case 
of Asia, sales were fairly well maintained, 
amounting to $2,400,000, thereby surpassing 
the totals established during the period 
1925 to 1928, while falling somewhat be- 
low the 1929 level of $2,£00,000. 


The steady declines in shipments to the 
Australian-New Zealand group, which has 
been evident since 1927, continued during 
1930, the total dropping to $536,000 as com- 
pared with $676,000 in 1929 and $1,159,128 
in 1926. Sales to Africa likewise fell off, 
due principally to a curtailment of the de- 
mand for metal-working machinery in 
British South Africa. The totals for 1929 
and 1930 were $450,000 and $305,000, re- 
spectively. 

Exports of metal-working machinery to 
Europe were far greater than for any years 
since the abnormal activity of 1919, 
amounting to 72 per cent of the total ship- 
ments, due largely to the increases in pur- 
chases by Soviet Russia. This country 
had a record volume of over $14,000,000 
worth of this class of American goods in 
1930 as against $2,600,000 in 1929. By 
virtue of its heavy purchases during the 
year under review, Russia led the list of 
individual markets for American metal- 
working machinery. 


Health Service Warns 
Of Fireworks Danger 


| 
| 


Attention Called to Treatment 
Of All Wounds 


Advice to celebrators of Independence 
Day to treat adequately all wounds from 
fireworks or blank cartridges has just been 
issued by the Public Health Service. The | 
advice, contained in a warning statement, 
follows in full text: 

The United States Public Health Service 
warns Fourth of July celebrators to treat 
immediately and carefully all wounds re-| 
ceived from fireworks to avoid dangers 
of lockjaw infection. 

In its warning the Service describes the 
large number of tetanus cases in past 
years and advises the adequate treatment 
of every wound, regardless of how small 
it is. 


|on Manchester Road, $6,307; paving East | 


Tetanus Cases Are Fewer 


Although the week of July 10 to July 16 
has earned the title of “Tetanus Week,” 
the number of such cases after the Fourth 
of July has declined remarkably in recent 
years because of the observance of a “safe 
and sane Fourth” and because of the use 
of tetanus antitoxin as a prophylactic, the 
Service states. Additional information 
made available follows: 

Especially since the experience on the 
French front in the World War, American 
medical men in general have been prompt 
to administer tetanus antitoxin whenever 
the character of the wounds showed that 
there was danger of tetanus. It is sur- 
prising how slight a wound may be ac- 
companied by this infection. 

Where dirt has not been carried into 
the wound, the protection may not be 
worth the trouble and discomfort of the 
itching “hives” which not infrequently fol- 
low antitoxin or serum administration, but 
tetanus spores often can be found in or- 
dinary dust, and any wound which carries 
skin or dirt beneath the surface should 
have careful attention. Wounds caused 
by blank cartridges at close range or by 
other explosive forces are preeminently of 
this nature. 


Plea for Tariff Inquiry 
On Leather Is Refused | 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has dismissed without prejudice an appli- 
cation for investigation looking toward an 
increase in duty of calf and kip shoe 
leather, rough or finished, wholly or partly 
manufactured into forms or shapes, the 
Commission announced June 30. The ap-| 
plication was filed March 13 with the Com- 
mission by the Calf Tanners’ Association, 
of Girard, Ohio. 


| Houston, grading, curbing, guttering and 


packages. 
mediate point, all charges to that point 
must be added. Dumping duty applies 
on goods invoiced at lower values, 
whether sold prior to shipment or for- 
warded on consignment.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Award of Contracts 
For Public Building 


Projects Announced 


Semipublic Construction Is 
Included in the Total of 
46 Millions Revealed by 


Emergency Committee 


Contract awards for $46,808,286 in pub- 
lic and semipublic construction were an- 
nounced for last week by the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 
(Publication of the first section of the 
Committee’s statement was made in the 
issue of June 30.) The concluding section 
follows in full text: 


New Mexico.—Various Federal forest 
roads contracts awarded in May, $79,566; 
C. H. Burk School for Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, remodeling central heating plant, 
$30,000; Jicarilla, water system, $35,000. 

Projects in New York 
New York.—North Salem, pavement at 


|Gordon’s Corners Road, $26,000; Oswego, 


paving, $86,758; Harbour Brook sewer, $5,- 
000; Rochester, widening pavement and | 
constructing storm and sanitary sewers 
and walks, Lake Avenue, $295,000; Chester- 


| field Drive sewers, $106,126; sewers in Hud- 


son Avenue, $4,911; paving walks on 
Rocket Street, $16,648; Pomeroy Street 
pavement, $4,868; Public Market pave- 
ment and sewers, $32,288; resurfacing Col- 
lege Avenue pavement, $7,183; paving 
Lehr Alley and constructing sewers, $4,- 
245; intersection reconstruction at Conkey 
Avenue, $3,196; Brighton Park pavement, 
$17,201; paving Westmoreland Drive and 
constructing sewers, $20,885; paving Mount 
Hope Avenue, $1,207; Valley Falls, grade 
crosisng elimination, $121,000; Boro of 
Brooklyn, improving Lincoln Park Ter- 
race at Eastern Parkway and Buffalo Ave- 
nue, $29,473; improving East Side Shore 
Road, $31,436; Bronx, building generator 
house at Huntspoint Avenue and East Day 
Avenue for Consolidated Gas Company, 
$497,000; Newburgh, paving North Street 
from Liberty Street to City Line, $34,556; 
New York City, improving Nicholas Park, 
$26,639; subways and tunnels, $41,795; 
subways and tunnels, $62,012; repaving 
Great Jones Street, $25,620; repaving Hu- 
bert Street, $27,060; paving East 136th 
Street, $34,977; dormitory for Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, $800,000; subways and 
tunnels, $27,882; White Plains, paving 
Midchester, Jefferson, and Ralph Avenues, 
$45,000; Canajoharie, replacement of water 
lines at Palatine Bridge, $69,000; laying 
gas main and constructing plant, $107,- 
000; Saranac Lake, sewage disposal plant, 
$100,000; paving street, $22,500; resurfac- 
ing streets and miscellaneous improve- 
ments, $10,000; sidewalks and curbs, $2,- 
000; water main extensions, $9,500; sani- 
tary sewers, $4,500; Troy, paving River 
Road, $42,000; paving six short streets, | 
$48,000. 


North Carolina Activity 


North Carolina.—Fort Bragg, hospital 
for United States Government, $475,000. 

North Dakota.—Minot, water works, ex- 
tension, $50,000; improvements to airport, 
parks, and rivers by the city, $25,000; dig- 
ging well, $25,000. 


Ohio.—Crestline, widening of streets and | 
putting in new curb and gutter, $6,000; new 
sewer work, $2,500; bridge, $4,000; Gar- 
field Heights, improvement to trunk sewer, | 
$51,779; Cincinnati, passenger station and 
concourse, $5,700,000; garage for City High- 
way Department, $55,000; Akron, paving 
Hillcrest Street, $20,719; widening West 
Exchange Street, $2,526; grading and walks 


Market Street, $32,918; paving South High | 
Street, $40,951; grading and walks on 2lst 
Street, $3,034; paving East Market Street, 
$68,359; grading and walks on Bertha 
Avenue, $10,611. 


Oklahoma.—Oklahoma City, grading and | 
paving Drexel Boulevard from 23rd to 27th 
Streets, $54,212; Oklahoma County, drain- | 
age ditch, $52,000; Shawnee, hospital for | 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, $75,000; Tulsa, 
grandstand for county, $143,000; syna- 
gogue for Temple Israel Congregation, 
$94,000; near Witcher drainage work, 
$39,066. 


Oregon.—Crater Lake Park, 
Park Roads contracts awarded in May, 
$247,055; various Federal Forest Roads | 
contracts awarded in May, $238,992: Pen- | 
dleton, hospital for State of Oregon, 
$140,500. 


Pennsylvania.—Harrisburg, sanitary and 
storm sewer, $32,800; Johnstown, paving 
and repairing sewers and streets, $200,000: 
Aspinwall, two pedestrian and railroad sub- 
ways for Pennsylvania Station, $400,000; 
Philadelphia, Children’s Hospital of Phila- | 
delphia, $400,000; street paving, $60,767; 
Pittsburgh, grade-crossing elimination, 
$400,000; grading and paving, $160,031; 
Mercer County, addition to school, $7,000; 
near Camp Hill, two consolidated grade 
schools, $29,724; McKeesport, two-story 
school, 28th Avenue and Beale Street, 
$71,160. 

Suth Carolinia.—Rock Hill, post office, 
$275,000. 

South Dakota.—Various Federal Forests 
Roads contracts awarded in May, $24,063. 

Tennessee.—Memphis, bus terminal at 
Monroe Avenue for Central Greyhound 
Lines, $100,000; laying gas lines, $4,000,000. 

Texas.—San Marcos, sanitary sewer sys- 
tem and dispostal plant, $20,000; Terrell, 
building for Texas Christian College, $75,- | 
000; Caldwell, municipal power plant, $40,- 
000; Eagle Pass, power house, $260,000; 


National 





widening Houston-LaPort Road, $171,126; | 
Texas City, rubber mound on Texas City 
Dike, $468,820; Jefferson and Chambers 
Counties, digging the New Orleans-to- 
Corpus Christie Intracoastal Canal, 
$394,000. 

Utah.—Various Federal Forest Roads 
contracts awarded in May, $159.570; Salt 
Lake City, addition to Salt Lake City post- | 
office, $1,211,400. 

Virginia—Richmond, wharves, $55,119; 
near Norfolk, concrete revetment and 
storm drain in Little Creek Reservoir, 
$30,000. 





When shipped to an inter-| 


with May, 1930, ranging from 2.1 per cent 
in the cotton group to 17.6 per cent in 
the worsted group. 


Relieves Lay Offs 

| Governor Ely announced yesterday the 
membership of the new Commission on 
| Stabilization of Employment which will 
study methods of relieving hazards of re- 
curring lay offs. 

Reports of the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
on contracts awarded in New England 
) during the week ended June 23, were 
| $3,614,600, compared with $7,548,400 in the 





| corresponding week of 1930. The average | 


of previous weeks of 1931 was $6,182,600. 

New York, June 30.—Reports received 
from the Bureaus of Buildings of the va- 
rious boroughs of New York for the week 
ended June 20 show the following plans 
filed for new construction: 

Manhattan.—Plans were filed for five 
new buildings at an estimated value of 
$722,750, and 56 plans were filed for altera- 
tions to 60 buildings at an estimated cost 
of $207,600. 

Queens.—Fifty-nine plans were filed for 
construction and alteration of 106 build- 
|ings at an estimated cost of $2,650,200. 
| Brooklyn.—Seventy-six plans were filed 
| for 185 new buildings at an estimated cost 
| Of $1,204,490 and 144 plans for altera- 
tions of 145 buildings at an estimated cost 
of $179,195. 5 ° 
| 89 Buildings Planned 


| Bronx.—Plans filed numbered 33 for 89 
new buildings at an estimated cost of 
$1,345,800, and 19 additional plans for alter- 
ations to 19 buildings at an estimated cost 
of $69,850 were also filed. 

Reports for the week ended June 13 
| showed that plans were filed in Manhat- 
tan for three new buildings at an esti- 
mated cost of $22,100 and 78 plans for 
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Employment Gains for Week 
Says Emergency Committee 


‘Most Heartening’ President’s Board Calls In- 


Up to June 28 


, alterations to 85 buildings at an estimated 
| cost of $367,350. 

In Brooklyn, during the week ended 
June 13, 76 plans were filed for 141 new 
| buildings at an estimated cost of $1,610,- 
920 and 150 plans were filed for altera- 
tions to 152 buildings at an estimated cost 
| of $432,090, the report of the Borough Bu- 
reau of Building states. 


During the week ended June 13, 27 plans 
were filed for 31 new buildings at an esti- 
|mated cost of $868,250, and 17 plans for 
alterations to 17 buildings were filed at an 
estimated cost of $50,200, according to fig- 
jures furnished by the Bureau of Build- 
ings, Borough of the Bronx. 

The National Employment Exchange re- 
ports that during the week ended June 
| 24, the number of applications declined 
| 2 per cent; the number of requests for 
work declined 4.44 per cent; and the num- 
| ber of placements increased 18.75 per cent. 
|The ratio of new applicants for every 
|100 jobs opening for the week ending 
| June 24 was 2,076, as compared with 2,386 
| during the week ended June 17, 


176 Placed in Jobs 


During the week ended June 21, the 
Employment Division of the Salvation 
Army received 412 new applications and 
placed 176 individuals in temporary em- 
ployment and 52 in permanent positions. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Indices prepared and 
published to date show business in gen- 
eral has decreased to lower levels, but re- 
cently sentiment has been somewhat im- 
proved. With the first half of June run- 
ning slightly ahead of the same period 
|of May, a somewhat more favorable con- 
dition is apparent in Buffalo construction 
circles, according to figures compiled by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation. Whereas 
;the first part of May registered a total 
of $585,000 in new construction awards in 
the City of Buffalo, June thus far has 
produced a total of $594,500. This sum 
was largely allocated to residential and/| 
nonresidential building, with public works 
and utilities forming only a small part| 
of the whole. Nonresidential building! 
reached a total of $296,000, followed by | 
| residential building, with $263,500, and 
public works and utilities, with $35,000. | 

Philadelphia, Pa—Employment condi-| 
tions in Philadelphia show a slight im-| 
provement in the face of adverse seasonal 








Good - they've got to he good! 


forces. General factory employment con- 
tinues to decline seasonally, but certain 
lines are showing improvement. The can> 
ning, ice cream, woolens and floor cover- 
ings industries are more active, while ship- 
builders are now working on private and 
Government contracts previously awarded. 
An improving trend is reported by the 
tanning industry, one company showing a 
20 per cent increase over last year. Farm 
agents report that industrial workers mov- 
ing to rural districts are getting work. 
Department store sales in early June were 
definitely better than in May, especially 
sales of Summer merchandise. 


Chicago Work Picks Up 

Chicago, Ill—According to the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, several large 
Chicago manufacturing concerns last week 
reemployed several thousand men. Sev- 
eral railroad shops have reopened and 
other railway companies report that they 
expect to take on additional men at an 
early date. A slight acceleration was noted 


|in the demand for construction materials 
| for paving and foundation projects. Auto- 


mobile sales held to recent levels with 
dealers confident of a continued steady 
demand. Chicago retail stores during the 
past week reported sales approximately 
those for the same period of last year. 
Orders for workers received by the Illi- 
nois Free Employment Bureau in Chicago 
for the week ended June 20 totaled 1727, 
according to figures made public today 
by John Keane, general superintendent. 
This compared with 814 for the previous 
week and 738 for the same period in 1930. 
Applicants for the week ended June 20 
totaled 2,715, as compared with 3,095 for 
the previous week and 2,153 for the same 
period in 1930. Of the f0tal orders re- 
ceived for the week ended June 20, 303 
were for men and 424 for women. 
According to a recent report by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, the out- 
put of electricity in the Chicago district 
shows a smaller relative decline than for 
the United States as a whole. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn——The general tone 
of ‘business is improved and employment 
conditions show some gains. Excavation 
work on the new $4,000,000 St. Paul City Hall 
has been started. F. J. Moore, president 
of the St Paul Building Exchange, esti- 
mates that new construction planned or 
started in that city during the current 
year will approximate $20,000,000. Spencer 
Kellogg & Son have announced the con- 
struction of an additional elevator in Min- 
neapolis with a capacity of 1,000,000 bush- 
els. The Minneapolis City Council is en- 
Geavoring to rotate jobs weekly in order 
to provide two weeks work each month 
for individuals on sewer construction 
work. It is estimated that 1,000 jobs will 
be provided on work to begin on an inter- 
ception sewer on November 1, with a 
monthly budget of $100,000 available. 
The report of projects in other 
cities will be printed in full text in 
the issue of July 2. 
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Grain Stocks Less 
On Nation’s Markets 


Department of Agriculture Re- 
ports Supply Falls Off 
Since June 20 


Commercial stocks of all 
grains, except barley and flax, in store 
and afloat at United States markets June 
27 were smaller than on June 20, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated June 30. 
Stocks June 27 and June 20, respectively, 


were as follows, in bushels, according to} 


the Department: 


Wheat, 203,494,000 and 206,005,000; corn, | 


7,277,000 and 8,159,000; oats, 8,046,000 and 
8,291,000; rye, 9,990,000 and 10,074,000; bar- 


ley, 6,715,000 and 6,623,000; flax, 786,000 | 


and 768,000. Stocks one year ago were: 


Wheat, 109,327,000; corn, 17,049,000; oats, | 


11,028,000; rye, 12,481,000; barley, 6,366,- 


000; flax, 433,000. There were also 5,409,- | 


000 bushels of Canadian wheat in store 
in bond at United States markets June 


27, compared with 5,239,000 June 20 and| 


16,435,000 a year ago. 


Alabama Rules Real Estate 
Used by Troops Is Tax Free 


MontTcoMERY, ALA., June 30. 


Real estate used by an organization of 
the Alabama National Guard is exempt 
from taxation, although there may be 
transient and incidental use thereof by 
other persons, the Alabama Attorney 
General's office has ruled. 

The question arose in connection with 
Roberts Field located on the outskirts of 
the City of Birmingham, which is used 
by the 106th Observation Squadron, Ala- 
bama National Guard. Mail planes are 
permitted to land on the field and pay a 
nominal sum for that privilege. Gasoline 
is sold to them at a small premium. 
Planes owned by a local aviation concern 
are permitted to take off and land on the 
field under the same terms. Neither of 
these arrangements aim to make the field 
a commercial project, it was explained. 


Two Veterans’ Hospitals 


To Have Additional Units 


Two additional units have been placed 


on the priority schedule of veterans’ hos- | 


pital projects, it was stated orally June 
30 at the Veterans’ Administration. The 
hospital at American Lake, Wash., will 
receive an addition to cost $300,000. It 
will contain 164 beds. A new administra- 


principal | 
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Export Valuation 


Under New Tariff 


Act Is Determined 


Test Reappraisement Case Is 
Settled by Customs Court 
In Sustaining Contention 
Of Importers 

New York, June 30.—The question of 
export value, as defined in the Tariff Act 


of 1930, is referred to in a test reappraise- 
ment case just determined here by the 








tion building will be erected at Portland, | 
Oreg., to have 50 beds and to cost $125,000. | 


ALWAYS AT HAND 


| 655,178 


[IN THE U.S.A] 


help speed 


American Business 


Who makes your appointments, 
takes your dictation and helps 
in o hundred ways to make 
your business day run smoothly? 
Who elise, but the efficient 
young woman you know 


as your secretary? 


You wouldn’t 
be without them! 


As much a part 


running day — Chesterfields — as 


is your secretary! 
_ And if she isn’t 


moment, you light up... and im- 
mediately stop fretting! 
MILDER. Smoke as many as 


you like. 


of your smooth- 


» Aa 


TASTE BETTER. You enjoy as 
many as you smoke. 


For Chesterfields are made of 


at hand for the 


payroll 


ripe mild tobaccos, the best that 
money can buy—and the PUREST 
cigarette paper obtainable. 

Put them on your permanent 


Chesterfiel 


©1931, Liccstr & Mrexs TosaccoCo. 


THEY’RE MILDER...and THEY TASTE BETTER 


United States Customs Court. The pro- 
ceedings were instituted to determine the 
dutiable value of woodpulp board shipped 
|by Finska Trasliperiforeningen of Finland 
|to the Lagerloef Trading Company, of 
New York, appellant. 

The court, in an opinion by Judge 
Fischer, sustains the contention of the 
importers that the entered and foreign 
value of 1,800 Finnish marks per 1,000 
| kilos was the dutiable value. The Gov- 
}ernment loses its claim that the export 
and appraised value of $63 a short ton 
was the dutiable value, because, as con- 
; tended, it was higher than the dutiable 
value. Oscar Ingstaedter, former United 
States Government attorney, appeared for 
the importers. 


Question of Title 

In finding the export value, Judge 
| Fischer points out that the appraiser evi- 
| dently proceeded on the theory that title 
|to and ownership of the merchandise ac- 
tually never vested in the appellant; that 
the bona fide purchasers, importers and 
owners of said board were the Hazel Atlas 
Glass Company of Wheeling, W. Va., and 
the Maryland Biscuit Company of Balti- 
more, Md.; that said said corporations 
paid to the shipper, as the purchase price 
of the merchandise, the sum shown on 
the invoices, to wit, $55 and $63 a short 
ton, less nondutiable charges; and that 
at best, the appellant merely acted as 
agent for the shipper in the transactions, 


Appellant’s Contention 

The appellant contended that its only 
status in the premises was that of ex- 
clusive purchaser and importer in the 
United States of this particular product 
of the shipper, and explained that the 
invoiced values were the resale prices paid 
to the appellant, as seller, by its two 
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Court Upholds 


Services of Illinois Concern 





Ruling to Cease | Held IMlegal Practice of Law 


Fixing of Prices, 


Suggesting of Resale Figure 
Held Unfair Practice to) 
Consumer by _ Federal 
Trade Commission 


PEoPLe or THE STATE OF ILLINOIS EX REL. 
ILLInoIs STATE Bar ASSOCIATION AND CHI- 
caGO Bar ASSOCIATION, 


v. 
Proptes Stock YarDs STATE Bank. 
Tlinois Supreme Court. 
No. 18801. 
Original proceedings in contempt. 
Joun L. Focie, RusH C. BUTLER, 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 


v. 

FeperAL TRaDE COMMISSION. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5719. 

Petition to review order of Federal Trade | 

Commission. 
Before Moorman, Hicks and HICKEN- 
Looprr, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
June 13, 1931 


Moorman, Circuit Judge.—The petitioner 
is now, and for more than 30 years has 





Horr and CuHartes O. Loucks for rela- 
tors; MiTCHEL D. FOLLANSBEE, Ropert W. 
Scuupp and Pau. D. Mrtter for re- 
spondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 18, 1931 
Orr, J—This is an original proceeding 


|the name of the ple, on the relation 
been, engaged in the manufacture and sale 47 qHinois State Sar Assoesation and the 
of fishing rods, reels, lines and other items | Gyicago Bar Association, against Peoples 
of tackle. It sells these products through | Stock Yards State Bank, a banking corpo- 
small sporting goods and hardware a ag | ration of Illinois, as respondent, seeking to 
located in towns and cities in all parts o have the respondent punished for con- 
the United States and to some of the | tempt of this court for engaging in the 
large mail order and department stores. | practice of law, and also to enjoin it from 


On May 19, 1930, the Federal Trade continuin 
‘ ; a g such practice. Leave to file the 
Commission issued an order requiring pe 'information having been granted, a rule 


paced ore leak wr tee Sone} was entered requiring the respondent to 
| answer. 


mission to be unfair. 


}to these matters prior to 1924. 
Cart R.| the commissioner able to determine or ap- | 
LaTHAM, R. ALLAN STEPHENS, HERBERT | proximate the actual amount of attorneys’ | 
M. LAUTMANN, JOHN F. Voict, ALOoNzO fees which the bank received and appro-| 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL.|employ, it collected and appropriated to 
”|by the Probate Court of Cook County for 


Bank and Trust Company Ad judged Liable to 


Punishment in Contempt Proceeding 


its own use the fees which were allowed 





such legal services. 

From 1924 to April, 1927, the respondent | 
has on its books and handled an average | 
of about 200 estates in the probate court | 
each year. There is no evidence relating | 
Nor was} 


|priated for legal services from 1924 to} 
|1927. The books of the bank would un-| 
|doubtedly disclose these amounts. Al-| 
| though a demand was served on counsel | 


for respondent to produce such books and | 
records, it failed to comply with, the de-| 
mand except as to a single account car-| 
ried under the name of Edward J. Warren, 


instituted in this court by information in | an attorney in its employ, covering a pe- | 
|riod of slightly more than the year 1925. 


The respondent also during the same 


| period and through its legal department | 


{conducted a num 


r of foreclosure pro- 
ceedings in the circuit and superior courts | 
of Cook County. In most of such pro-/} 


|ceedings it was the owney..of the loans | 
{secured by the trust deeds being fore- 


The order is in three sections, the first 
of which orders the petitioner to cease| 
and desist from entering into or procuring | 


It filed its answer and the cause then 
was referred to Thomas J. Holmes, a mas- 
ter in chancery of the Superior Court of 


from its dealers contracts, agreements, un-| Cook County, as commissioner of this 
derstandings, promises or assurances that/| court, to take the evidence and report his 
its ucts, or any of them, are to be| conclusions of fact and law. The Commis- 
resold by such dealers at prices specified| sioner heard the evidence and submitted 
or fixed by it. | his report, recommending that relief be 
Cites Resale Prices granted as prayed in the information. 

This section of the order, as well as Objections of respondent to the report 
the other two sections, are assailed by| were overruled and by stipulation of the 
the petitioner in this proceeding upon the | parties it was agreed that those objections 
ground that the findings of fact which the! should stand as exceptions in this court. 
Commission made are not sufficient to! After the filing of the report, briefs were 
support the order and are themselves not) filed on behalf of both parties. On motion 
supported by substantial evidence. | of the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 


|any part of the fees allowed to them as’ 
| such solicitors. 


|taken and the parties to the litigation | 


The petitioner admits that it furnishes Chicago and Illindis Bankers Association, | 


to its:customers suggested minimum resale | leave was granted to Horace Kent Tenney 
prices, and that in several instances, where | to file a brief as amicus curiae and subse- 
a customer has cut prices below those sug-| quently leave was also granted to Percy 
gested by it, it has refused thereafter to| B. Eckhart to file a brief as amicus curiae. 


|ceedings were conducted by the bank in 


make further sales to the customer; but | 
it contends that it has never made any 
agreements with its customers, either ex-| 
press or implied, which undertook to obli- | 
gate them to, observe specified resale| 
Prices, and therefore has never adopted, 
or engaged in any unfair trade practice, 
within the meaning of the Federal Trade, 
Commission Act. 

Although the evidence fails to disclose 
any express or formal agreement entered 
into by the petitioner with any of its cus- 
tomers, under which the customer agreea 
not to sell the petitioner’s products below 
the suggested minimum prices, it is ap- | 
parent from the proofs that there has | 
been cooperation between the petitioner 
and its customers which was the equiv-| 
alent, for practical purposes, of such 
formal arrangement. 

Refused to Sell Goods 

The record shows several instances in) 
which the petitioner refused to fill orders 
except upon assurance by the customer, 
that he would discontinue selling below | 
the suggested minimum prices. There are 
to be found, too, instances of the refusal 
of the petitioner to make further ship-| 
ments on orders that had been accepted | 
until such assurance was given. Upon as-| 
surance being given, the orders were ac-| 
cepted or, having been accepted, the fur- | 
ther shipments were made. | 

Thus, while the petitioner had the right) 
to refuse to sell its goods to those who| 
did not sell them at the suggested resale 
prices, with the further right, we think, 
to state to them its reasons for so doing. 
the evidence referred to shows that it put 
into practice “a system of cooperative ef- 
fort,” within the meaning of that part 
of the decision in Pipe Threading Ma- 
chine Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 
11 Fed. (2) 337 (6 C. C. A.) upholding the 
order of the Commission in so far as it 
required the manufacturer to desist from 
requiring dealers placing orders to give 
assurance that they would be governed 
by the suggested resale prices as a condi- 
tion precedent to the acceptance of the} 
orders. 

~ Conditional Orders 

It also brings this aspect of the case, in 
our opinion, within the principles an- 
nounced in Federal Trade Commission v. 
Beechnut Packing Co., 257 U. S. 441. 

We think, therefore, that the Commis- 
sion’s' finding that petitioner enters into 
understandings with and procures prom- 
ises and assurances from its customers to 
maintain miniuum prices as a condition 
to accepting their orders or continuing 
to supply them with its products is not 
only supported by substantial evidence, 
but likewise is sufficient as a matter of 
law to support the first section of the 
order. 

It is apparent, also, under the decisions | 
referred to, that the promises or assur-| 
ances that the petitioner has required of | 
its customers have the effect of suppres- | 
sing competition and amount to unfair! 
trade practice within the meaning of the! 
statute. 

Our approval of this first section of 
the Commission's order, however, is sub-| 
ject to certain explanatory limitations. 
The line of demarcation between the per- 
missible and the prohibited, under prin-| 
ciples already suggested, is indistinct and 
rather baffies definition. 

Fixing of Prices 

Perhaps it might be said that those 
contracts, or those cooperative efforts, 
which fall within the inhibition of the 
law, relate primarily to the fixing of prices 
for goods already in the hands of jobber 
or retailer, rather than to a refusal by 
the manufacturer to make further sales to 
those who cut prices. 

In this connection we are of the opin- 
ion that the petitioner, under the Com- 
mission’s order, may refuse to sell to those 
customers who demoralize the market and 
may announce as its general policy an in- 
tention so to do. If some customer cuts 
prices below the requested minimum the 
petitioner may refuse to make additional 
sales to such customers, but may go no 
further. Assurances as to future con- 
duct may not be solicited. 

Should such assuramces be given by the 
customer, notwithstanding the lack of so- 
licitation, they must be considered as 
gratuitous and as not involving the peti- 
tioner in a violation of the Commission's 
order. They would then amount to no 
more than persuasion on the part of the 
customer that the petitioner resume its 
former relations. 

Asked Dealers Names 

The second part of the order complained 
of directs the petitioner to cease and de- 
sist from requesting its dealers to report 
the names of other dealers who do not 
maintain petitioner’s resale prices or who 
are suspected of not maintaining them. 

The Commission found as a fact that 
petitioner had requested its dealers to 
report the names of other dealers who 
did not maintain its resale prices. The 
only evidence that we find in the record 
touching that question is contained in a 
letter which the petitioner wrote to one 
of its customers in reply to a letter from 
the customer complaining of the cutting 
of prices by a competitor. 





Findings of Fact 
By Commissioner 


In his report the commissioner finds the 
facts substantially as follows: 

Respondent is a duly organized bank 
under Illinois iaws and has complied | 
with the laws of this State with respect 
to trust companies. Its place of busi- 
ness is at South Ashland Avenue and 
West 47th Street, in the City of Chicago. | 
That location is a community center | 
mostly of citizens of foreign birth, em- | 
ployed as industrial workers. The bank | 
has about 2,500 checking accounts and | 
40,000 depositors in the savings depart- 
ment. About 75 per cent of the customers | 
of the bank are of foreign birth and some 
co not speak the English language flu- 
ently. 

The banking institution has not only | 
the usual commercial departments of aj, 
modern bank, but also a trust depart- 
ment, a real estate department in which, 
through duly licensed lawyers, it trans- 
acted for its customers and others, al- 
most every form of legal business except 
the handling of divorce cases. 

The officers of the bank at various times 
conducted what they called “drives” in 
order to secure new customers for the 
bank. The drives were conducted through 
personal solicitation, by telephone and 
circular letters or other forms of adver- 
tising. It was largely employes of the} 
bank who engaged in this work of secur- 
ing new business. 

Prizes of different values were awarded 
to those securing new business. Prizes 
were given to those securing new de- 
posit accounts. Other prizes were given 
for procuring persons who, by wills or 
other legal documents, would name the 
bank as executor or trustee, or who would 
employ the services of the bank in other 
ways. 


Amount of Business 
Handled by Company 


The bank performed the legal services 
necessary in the administration of es- 
tates in the ‘Probate Court of Cook 
County. It acted as executor or admin- 
istrator in various estates, as conserva- 
tor for distracted persons, and as guar- 
dian for minors, and through its legal 
department performed legal. services with 
reference to such estates, charging the 
usual fees for such services. 

In addition thereto, by ‘the use of the 
name of either Edward J.° Warren or 
Emanuel Nylin, or other attorneys in its 


orders of dealers who persisted in cutting 
prices, and further, that it would assist 
petitioner if dealers who did not cut prices 
would call its attention to competitors 
who did. 

No general request of this kind was sent 
to dealers, and the only other evidence | 
with respect to any practice on the part| 
of the petitioner by which it sought to 
obtain from its dealers the names of other 
dealers who cut prices consists of re- 





sponses to letters of complaint in which | 


the petitioner merely expressed to the 
dealer his thanks for information un- 
sojicitedly given. 

Conduct Undetermined 

None of these letters, including the one 
first mentioned, can be said to amount 
to a request that the dealer report to the 
petitioner the names of other dealers who 
{did not maintain the suggested prices. 
Contrarily the evidence shows, we think 
conclusively, that petitioner never made 
such request from any dealer. We need 
not determine whether, if it had done so, 
its conduct would be subject to condemna- 
tion by the Commission under the rulings 
in United States v. Colgate & Co., 250 U. 
S. 300, and Federal Trade Commission v. 
Beechnut Co., supra. It is sufficient for 
the decision of this case that the finding 
by the Commission that it “id is lacking 
in evidentiary support. 

The third portion of the order directed 
the petitioner to desist from “seeking by 
any methods and cooperation of dealers 
in making effective any policy adopted 
|by respondent for the maintenance of 
| prices.” This part of the order is too in- 
complete to be intelligible. If it may be 
construed as meaning to desist from seek- 
ing by any methods of cooperation . of 
dealers to make effective any policy 
adopted by respondent for the mainte- 
nance of prices, it is wholly unjustified 
under the evidence save as to the prac- 
tice which is forbidden by the first sec- 
tion of the order. . 

Practice Forbidden 


It would be broad enough under the 
changed phraseology to cover the procur- | 


ing of dealers to give assurance of the 
maintenance of suggested resale prices, 
but that practice is expressly taken care 
| of by section 1 of the order, and it is not 
| to be supposed that the Commission issued 
| section 3 to cover a practice that it had 
|already forbidden by another provision. 
| As there was no other unlawful practice 
j}indulged in by the petitioner, we think 


In this letter petitioner thanked the) section 3 should also be set aside. 


customer for calling its attention to the 


| upon 


;unable to state the total amount of at-| 


| respondent followed the practice, through 


| made. 


It results that section 1 of the order is 


closed, but in a number its customers or 
clients were the owners of the loans. 


In cases where the bank was the owner | 
of the loans and the complainant in such | 
foreclosure .proceedings, the bank, through | 
its legal department, proved up and was 
allowed the usual and customary solicitor’s | 
fees by the circuit and superior courts and | 
appropriated to its own use all such so-| 
licitor’s fees allowed. Such proceedings | 
were conducted in the name of said Ed- 
ward J. Warren or Emanuel Nylin as the} 
attorney for the complainant therein, but 
these attorneys did not receive directly 


It does not appear that! 
the respective courts and masters in chan- | 
cery thereof before whom the proofs were 


were at any time informed of the fore- 
going facts. 


In cases where such foreclosure pro- | 


behalf of its customers and clients, the 
fees allowed by the circuit and superior 
courts to the solicitor appearing of record 
on behalf of the complainant were col- 
lected and appropriated by the bank. The} 
same conditions existed in this class of | 
proceedings as existed with reference to 
such proceedings where the bank as trus- | 


tee or otherwise was a party. | 





Drafting and Execution 
Of Wills for Clients | 

Its boooks and records, if produced, 
would probably show the amounts ac- 
tually allowed as solicitor’s fees in such 
cases and received and appropriated by 
it to its own use, but it has failed to pro- 
duce such books or’ information, not- 
withstanding demand therefor was made | 

it. For this reason the Commis- 
sioner was unable to ascertain exactly the} 
amounts of money so received and ap- 
propriated by the respondent. 

Joseph Wojnowski, an attorney em- 
ployed in the bank from Oct. 1, 1922, to 
Dec. 31, 1925, was called as a witness by 
relators. The Commissioner found him to 
be responsible, reliable and trustworthy, 
and on the basis of his testimony, found 
that the number of foreclosure proceed- 
ings in which the bank participated, dur- 
ing the years 1923 to 1925, was from 8) 
to 10 each month, but the witness was 


torney’s fees received by the respondent 
for such services during those years. 
During the same period of time, the| 





its legal department, of drafting and at- 
tending to the execution of wills for its! 


| clients and customers. Charges were made 


for such services ranging from $5 to $25! 
or more. The number of wills so drawn) 
amounted to Wojnowski’s employment as| 
an attorney in the bank., He testified that | 
in performing such services he was in-| 
structed to make no charge for his serv- 
ices in drafting and attending to the exe- | 
cution of the wills, but that otherwise an) 
appropriate charge was to be and was! 
The bank failed to produce its| 
books and records, and the Commissioner | 
was therefore unable to determine from 
the evidence the total number of wills! 
drawn by the bank or the amount re- 
ceived by it as attorney's fees for such 
services. 7 

The respondent; also, during the same 
period of time, through its legal depart- 
ment, handled and conducted for its cus-| 
tomers and clients, all the details of va- | 
rious real estate transactions where real 
estate was bought, sold, exchanged or 
otherwise dealt in, including not 


only | 


those set out in detail in the informa- | 
tion herein but a large number of other | 


deals of similar character. 
In these real estate transactions the 


bank, through its legal department, would | 


interview the parties, ascertain the figures 
and conclusions at which they had ar- 
rived, and draft and attend to the execu- 
tion of the contracts for the sale or ex- 
change of the real estate. It would at- 
tend to the bringing down of abstracts 
and guaranty policies, examine such ab- 
stracts and policies and render opinions 
of title thereon, using the name, usually, 
of Edward J. Warren on such opinions. 


Details of Real Estate 


Transactions Handled 


It would attend to all the details of 
clearing the title to the real estate in- 
volved, either in exchange or sale, 
cluding the preparation and execution of 
affidavits when necesssary to clear up de- 
fects, and would draft and attend to the 


in- | 






execution and recording of all necessary) 


deeds, mortgages, trust deeds and other 
documents between the parties interested. 
| It would conduct the negotiations between 
| the parties at the closing of the deals in 
|which it is customarily necessary. It 
; would also adjust all 
tween the parties with reference to taxes, 


‘insurance, rents and other charges and | 
| allowances, and during these transactions | 


'it gave to the parties such legal 
|}aS was sought, frequently 
| both sides of a transaction. 


dvice 
representing 


mately from $5 to $10 for the drafting of 
|a@ contract of sale or exchange, $20 to 
$25 for the rendition of an opinion of 
title and $10 to $20 for the other services, 
including the drafting, execution and de- 
| livery of deeds, mortgages, trust deeds 
j}and other title papers. The proof shows 


that between the years 1921 to 1926, in- | 


elusive, such transactions numbered ap- 
proximately 200 per year. The fees col- 


{Conftnued on 


Page 7, Column 6.) 





\Interstate Plane Gasoline 
Is Taxable in Wyoming 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., June 30. 
The sale of gasoline to be used in inter- 
|state planes is not exempt from 








the 
Wyoming tax of 4 cents per gallon, the 
Federal District Court for the District of 
Wyoming has held in an injunction pro- 


price-cutting, stating that it had refused| affirmed and sections 2 and 3 are set|ceeding brought by the Boeing Air Trans- 
port Co. 


and would continue to refuse to fill the| 


A 


aside, 


differences be-| dq A. Van Dyke, Cleve W. Van Dyke. 


For these services, for many years, it; 
}made and collected a charge of approxi- | 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ASSOCIATIONS—Actions—Jurisdiction of Federal court—Diversity of citizenship— 
Suit by New Jersey corporation—Effect of charters obtained from other States— 

A fraternal association which was incorporated under the laws of New Jersey 
could invoke the jurisdiction of the Federal court on the ground of diversity of 
citizenship in a suit instituted by it as a New Jersey corporation, although it had 
obtained charters under the laws of two other States and the District of Columbia, 
since its status as a New Jersey corporation was not affected by the fact that it 
had obtained such other charters. 

Grand Lodge of Improved, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks of the World 
v. Grand Lodge, Improved, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks of the World, 
Inc., et al.; C. C. A. 4, Na. 3205, June 19, 1931. 





CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Federal Government’s guaranty of republican form of 
government to States—Failure of Federal Government to compel State to make 
reapportionment—Liability for Federal income tax as affected by absence of re- 
apportionment— 

The omission of the Illinois General Assembly to redistrict the State every 10 
years in accordance with the State Constitution of Lllinois, did not deprive the 
State of a republican form of government, within the meaning of section 4 of 
Article VI of the Federal Constitution providing that the United States shall guar- 
antee to every State a republican form of govern.nent, and the failure of the 
Federal Government to compel the State Legislature to redistrict the State, even 
if constitutionally empowered and required to so do, did not constitute a violaion 
of such provision of the Federal Constitution; the failure of the Assembly to re- 
district the State and the failure of the Federal Government to compel it to so 
do did not relieve the citizens of such State from payment of the Federal income 
tax on the ground that the enforcement of the payment of such tax would con- 
stitute the taking of property without due process of law or without just com- 
pensation on. the theory that the noncompliance with the provision of the State 
Constitution for reapportionment denied such citizens equal representation and a 
republican form of government. 

Keogh v. Neely, etc.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4494, June 11, 1931. 





EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS—Management of estate—Retention of 
stock during decline in value—Liability for loss— 

Where corporate stock appraised at the date of the testator’s death at a value 
of $200 per share was held by the executors until it became valueless, they were 
personally chargeable, on the settlement of their account, for the loss sustained 
by an infant beneficiary by reason of their failure to sell within a reasonable time. 

Empire Trust Co. v. Garvin; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No. 262. 





INSURANCE—Life insurance—Action on policy—Pleading of agent’s authority to 
receive premium— 

In an action on life policy an allegation that the person to whom the insured 
delivered his application was “then and there the duly authorized agent of the 
defendant” was a sufficient pleading of such person’s authority to receive the 
premium on behalf of the insurer. = 

Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. of California v. Barton et al., C. C. A. 5, No. 6131, 
June 2, 1931. 





INSURANCE—Life insurance—Time of taking effect on insurance—Payment of 
premium—Delivery of policy—Authority of agent— 

Where the printed forms of application for life insurance furnished by the in- 
surance company to a soliciting agent, who was authorized by the company to 
take applications and deliver policies, provided that if the premium be not paid 
at the time of the making the application the insurance should not take effect 
until the manual delivery of the policy but that if the premium be paid at the 
time application is made the insurance should take effect at the time of the medical 
examination if the insurance company should be satisfied as to the applicant’s 
insurability.on the date of the examination, the agent had apparent authority to 
accept the premium subsequent to the making of the application pending the de- 
termination of: and notification concerning insurabflity so as to make the date of 
the examination the time of the taking effect of the policy; the insured’s failure 
to sign a statement as to his earnings which was not required by the application 
and of which the insured had no notice did not preclude the taking effect of the 

licy. 

Facts Mutual Life Ins. Co. of California v. Barton et al., C. C. A. 5, No. 6131, 
June 2, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


ATTORNEYS—Right of practice—Unauthorized practice of corporations—Bank 
and trust company—Punishment in contempt proceedings— 

An Illinois bank and trust company which for several years conducted for its 
customers and others legal proceedings in various courts and examined abstracts 
of title, rendered legal opinions thereon, performed services incident to real estate 
transactions and to the execution of wills, and performed other services involving 
the use of legal knowledge or skill, and which performed such services through 
licensed attorneys who were its salaried employes and appropriated to its own 
use the fee allowed to or charged by such attorneys, was engaged in the unau- 
thorized practice of law and was subject to punishment by the Supreme Court 
in contempt proceedings.—lIllinois State Bar Association et al., People ex rel. v. 
Peoples Stock Yards State Bank. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 1018, July 1, 1931. 





CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Departments of Government—Legislative encroach- 
ment on judiciary—Legislative interference with judicial power to punish unau- 
thorized practice of law— 

The Illinois Legislature cannot deprive the Supreme Court of such State of its 
power to adjudge a corporation in contempt because of its unauthorized practice 
of law and to fix such punishment therefor as it may see fit, since such power is 
judicial in its nature and is inherent in the court—Illinois State Bar Association 
yet al., People ex rel. v. Peoples Stock Yards State Bank. (Ill. Sup. Ct..—6 U.S. 
Daily, 1018, July 1, 1931. 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—Cease and desist orders—Order relating to 
maintenance of minimum retail prices—Sufficiency of evidence to support finding 
and order—Operation of order— 

Evidence, although failing to disclose any expressed form of agreement with its 
customers, that the petitioner, in several instances, refused to fill orders except upon 
insurance by the customer that he would discontinue selling at retail the peti- 
tioner's products below the minimum price suggested by petitioner, and that, in 
other instances, the petitioner refused to make further shipments on orders that 
had been accepted until such assurance was given, and that, upon assurances be- 
ing given, the orders were accepted or, having been accepted, the further ship- 
ments were made, held to support a finding of the Federal Trade Commission that 
petitioner entered into understandings with, and secured promises and assurances 
from, its customers to maintain minimum prices as a condition to accepting their 
orders or continuing to supply them with its products, and to be sufficient as a 
matter of law to support an order of the Commission that the petitioffer cease and 
desist from entering into and procuring such understandings, promises and assur- 
ances; but under the Commission's order the petitioner may refuse to sell to those 
customers who demoralize the market and may announce as its general policy and 
intentions so to do, and if some customer cuts prices below the requested minimum 
the petitioner may refuse to make additional sales to such customers, but may go 
no further and may not solicit assurances as to future conduct.—Shakespeare Com- 
pany v. Federal Trade Commission. (C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1018, July 1, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 


ESTATE TAX—Deductions—Transfers for public, charitable, religious, etc., uses— 

The decedent created a trust empowering’ the trustee at his decease to distribute 
the residue of the fund in such way or manner as they, in the exercise of their 
sole and uncontrolled judgment, deemed to be wise and best, “bearing in mind 
the ideals of said settlor;” the evidence showed that the testator had in mind 
the erection of a church as a memorial to his wife; held that the amount ex- 
pended for that purpose was deductible as a transfer for a religious use under 
section 303(a)(3) of the 1924 Act—Brown v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 3.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 1018, July 1, 1931. 


Decisions in Federal Tax Proceedings 


Announced by Board of Tax A ppeals 


and Margaret A. Delany as survivor, 
her residuary estate in trust up to the 
amount of $400,000, the income from 
which was to be used in mission work. 
Held, that decedent effectually created 
a trust, and t! * since the work of the 
mission was r2:igious, charitable and 
educational in character, the estate 
is entitled to deduct the value of the 
trust based on the life expectancy of 
Margaret A. Delany at the time of de- 
cedent’s death. 

By the terms of her father's will the 
decedent was given a general power 
of appointment over a portion of a 
testamentary trust created by her 
father. In her will the decedent spe- 
cifically exercised this power of ap- 


Promulgated June 30 
S. W. Forrester. Docket No. 18290. 
Cost of leases on oil property al- 
lowed as a deduction upon evidence 
that leases were worthless and that 
they expired within tax year. 
Deduction as a loss of cost of other 
leases which did not expire until after 
tax year disallowed. 


| 


| 


Docket Nos. 18868, 18870. | 

Claimed deductions for bad debts 
disallowed. 

Loss sustained by petitioner, as a re- 
sult of the failure of a corporation of 
which he was president and a stock- 
holder, held, not to constitute a “net 


loss.” i i i 
a ; pointment by making specific bequests 
| Caltiocnie Vegetable Union. Docket No.) to various named legatees and giving 


the remainder to her son. Held, that 
since the decedent exercised the gen- 
eral power of appointment given her 


Petitioner has failed to show ab- 
normalities to entitle it to special as- 


sessment. that the property so transferred should 
Number Nine Plantation. Docket No. be included in her gross estate as pro- 
21930. vided for by section 402 (e) of the 


Held, that the sale of the property 
involved was consummated in the tax- 
able year 1926. 


Revenue Act of 1921. 


Avenue Corporation. 


Cortlandt F. Bishop, Executor of the Will 45913. 
~ hag vgn Parsons, Deceased. 1. A corporation which discharges 
ha oa ‘decedent gave certain its outstanding bonds by issuing to the 
premises “with all property which bondholders shares of its preferred 
shall be used for mission purposes at stock, par for par, may not deduct 


the time of my death in connection 
with them, * * *” to her son and her 
friend, Margaret A. Delany, and to 
Margaret A. Delany as survivor, “to 
have and to hold so long as they or 
she will continue to use them for mis- | 
sion work, * * *.” Likewise, decedent 
gave her son and Margaret A. Delany, 


from its gross income, in the year in 
which the transaction takes place, the 
unamortized discount on the bonds, as 
the issuance of stock is a mere change 
in its capitalization and is not an 
outlay of either cash or property. The 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 








375 Park Avenue Corporation, 373 Park| tion of that 
Docket Nos. 2597 





For Religious Purposes Deductible 





Decedent Had Empowered the Distribution of 
Residue of Estate Funds for Purpose of 
Erecting a Church as Memorial 





PHILADELPHIA, “ee him and —— D. Brown, the pe- 
titioner. Before dinner they looked at lots 

. , MINISTRATOR, 
Reynoitps D — ADMINIS’ on the ‘Oak a jen returned to 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. inner and discussed the possibility of 
i ls, Third Circuit. | erecting such a memorial church. There 
Sees ee “ A 5e0. | a — change in the settlor’s attitude 
iew from the Board | With reference to the possibility of build- 
Pa, hae |ing the chureh ‘on the Oak Road. It was 
Opinion of the Court | quite definite that he wanted to erect such 
pinion o church in memory of his wife. During 

June 23, 1931 


| the last few months of his life, he was 
Tuompson, Circuit Judge—This case mentally unable, at times to carry out 
\is brought here upon petition for 


— definite plans or ideas. 

lof an order of redetermination entered) The day after his death, Mr. Edwards 
|by the Board of Tax Appeals. called at his house and Henry I. Brown, 
Henry W. Brown on Dec. 31, 1924, exe- 


: one of the trustees, told him that his 
| cuted a deed of trust conveying and trans-| brothers and he intended to carry out 
ferring a large part of his property tO their father’s wish to erect a memorial 
|the Provident Trust Company and thre€| church. About a week afterward, he met, 
lof his sons as trustees. In the pertinent | a¢ the settlor’s house, the three sons and 
| parts of the deed of trust, it was provided g committee of the vestry and the ques- 
‘as follows: :; tion of getting the church presented to 

“At the decease of the settlor said the vestry was discussed, and the location; 
trustees shall pay over the capital Or and it was accepted and agreed upon. That 
principal of said trust as follows, to wit: shortly afterward, a lot was set apart, the 
eo architect chosen, plans submitted to the 
vestry, approved by them, and the work 
begun. 





“IX. The balance of the capital or prin- 
|cipal of said trust shall be distributed in 
|such way or manner, and at such time 
|or times, and in such proportions and 
upon such conditions as said trustees or 
|the survivors of them may, in the exer- 
cise of their sole and uncontrolled judg- 
ment, deem to be wise and best, bearing 
in mind the ideals of said settlor with 
| reference to the ownership of money and 
|to the ideas on the general subject as ex- 
| pressed by him from time to time.” 

| The settlor died on Dec. 22, 1925. Dur- 
|ing his lifetime he -had in mind and had 
|expressed a desire to erect a church near 
| his home upon property owned by him as 
|@ memorial to his wife. The trustees had 
| all been consulted and had taken part in 
| conferences concerning the building of the 
|church with the settlor and the rector of 
| the church. 

| After the death of the settlor, the 
| trustees spent the sum of $220,805.98 in 
cash plus the value of the land of the 
| settlor necessary for the purpose, in erect- 
| ing a Memorial Church of the Good Shep- 
\herd near the home of the decedent in 
memory of him and his wife. 

| This was done in accordance with con- 
clusions reached immediately aiter the 
|settlor’s death at a conference of the 
trustees with the rector and vestry of the 
| church. 


Testimony Given 
By Son of Decedent 


Henry I. Brown, one of the trustees and 
|@ son of the setttlor, testified that the 
decedent talked of a number of things 
after his wife's death, having always in 
mind some memorial for her. That the 
last year or two before he died the only 
thing that he talked about was the memo- 
rial church on Oak Road. This was the 
last thing he had in mind and the only 
thing he had in mind to such an extent. 
| After his death, the three sons never 
thought of anything else except this one 
particular thing as carrying out his par- 
| ticular wishes as they understood them. 
He recalled his saying that that was a 
_matter in which he was interested and it 
was the logical thing to do and it was the 
| thing he had in mind. The witness, who 
| Was a vestryman of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, corroborated Mr. Edwards 
in the statement that the previous church 
was crowded and that at the time of the 
| decedent’s death, it seemed to be the most 
| logical thing in the world to carry out his 
wishes, not only in memory of the de- 
|cedent’s wife but also to help the congre- 
| gation in which he was so much interested. 
| He corroborated Mr. Edwards’ testimony? 
| as to the meeting at the decedent's house 
| at which the trustees and the vestry were 
present, when the sons made a formal of- 
fer to present the church and stated they 
thought it was decedent’s wish and that he 
would rather have them do it than any- 
thing else in the world. 


Theodore E. Brown, one of the trustees, 
testified that for approximately two years 
previous to the decedent’s death he spent 
@ great deal of time at his father’s house 
and on numerous occasions his father 
discussed the building of a memorial, 
which became more gradually defined into 
| the building of a church, with the lot in 
mind. That, if the church could be built, 
the decedent determined it should be built 
on Oak Road. That decedent told him 
that he was planning to get hold of Mr. 
Edwards, the rector, for the pi of 
discussing with him the practicability of 
getting a church on Oak Road and re- 
| placing the smaller church. That the de- 
cedent told him that he had arrived at 
no definite conclusion as to the“lot on 
| which the church should be placed. That 
he was hoping to take up aggressively the 
building of a church when he got better 
but he did not get better, and therefore, 
|did not take it up. After his death, the 
three brothers agreed that they would at 
| once proceed with the building of a church 
because it had been clearly stipulated by 
the decedent that a memorial should be 
| built and with that end in view they called 
& meeting with the rector and the vestry 
for the purpose of going into details and 
to get down to just what kind of a church 
to build and where to build it. 


| Administrator Claims 


‘Amount Is Deductible 


Reynvdlds D. Brown, as administrator of 
| the estate of the decedent, claimed that 
|the amount expended by the trustees for 
‘the erection of the church was deductible 
|from the value of the gross estate ascer- 
tained under the provisions of sections 301 
|and 302 of the Revenue Act of 1924 “as a 
| transfer” under section 303(a)(3) of that 
| act: 

|“* * * in contemplation of or intended to 
| take effect in possession or enjoyment at 
or after the decedent's death, to or for 
| the use of * * * any corporation organ- 
|ized and operated exclusively for religious, 
| charitable, scientific, literary, or educa- 
| tional purposes, * * *.” 

| The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
| nue refused to allow the deduction, where- 
upon an appeal was taken to the Board 
of Tax Appeals. The Board, after tak- 
ing testimony, decided against the ap- 
pellant’s contentions and held that he 
‘| was not entitled to such deduction in the 
calculations of the estate tax. The Board 
of Tax Appeals held that the language un- 
der which the discretion of the trustees 
was to be exercised was not such that a 
court could lay hold of and execute as a 
charitable trust. In their findings of facts 
and opinion, they state: 

“The instrument before us contains 
nothing which would restrict the discre- 
tion of the trustees to any charitable trust. 
Testimony was received to show that the 
decedent in his lifetime had spoken of 
the erection of a memorial church. But 


* 





| whether this constituted one of his ideals | tryste That the 
|as to the ‘ownership of money’ and .was in Seer eae a = — @ sum of 
|line with his ‘ideas on the general sub- us the kind of 


;church the decedent had in mind, ade- 
quate to hold a larger congregation than 
was possible in the old location. 


Desire of Decedent 
To Build Memorial 


On cross-examination, the witness testi- 
fied that the three brothers acted in col- 
laboration with the Provident Trust Com- 
pany and were continually in contact with 
its representative. It was definitely fixed 
in his mind that the decedent had stipu- 
lated a memorial should be built. That 
he used the word “stipulated” meaning it 
was the decedent’s desire, ambition, or 
intention. 

Reynolds D. Brown, the petitioner, cor- 
roborated his brothers’ and Mr. Edwards’ 
testimony that about two years before de- 
cedent’s death, he talked to him not once 
but many times about his plan of building 
this memorial church on the Oak Road. 
It was a favorite subject of discussion on 
the decedent’s part after his wife’s death. 
He remembered distinctly in April, 1925, 
when he and the decedent were talking 
about the matter and decedent asked him 
to call up Mr. Edwards and see whether 
he could come down and take supper and 
look at the lots and “see if we can’t reach 
a conclusion.” The decedent spoke of the 
subject afterward, perhaps a dozen times 
between the Spring in 1925 and his death 
in December. The decision to build a 
church was reached immediately after the 
decedent's death. There was never, from 
the first, any difference of opinion be- 
tween the trustees as to the desirability 
or necessity, in order to perform their du- 
ties as trustees, of carrying out this plan. 
The witness testified to the meeting of 
the trustees with the rector and vestry at 
decedent’s house with the result that the 
church was proceeded with and built. 

Robert D. Geiger, assistant trust of- 
ficer of the Provident Trust Company, 
testified that he was fairly familiar with 
the deed of trust and the things done by 
the trustees under the deed of trust. That 
he attended meetings of the trustees and 
the president of his company, and recalled 
the discussion with reference to the build- 
ing of the church. That there was_no dif- 
ference of opinion between the trustees 
as to the importance of building the 
church, which was perfectly agreed to. 

The testimony, which was uncontra- 
dicted, we deem amply sufficient to estab- 
lish the fact that the building of the 
memorial church did constitute one of the 
settlor’s ideals as to the “the ownership of 
money” and that it was in line with his 
“ideas on the general subject.” The of- 
ficers of the Provident Trust Company, 
through which all of the business and 
dealings in connection with the settlor’s 
estate were transacted, were familiar with 
the things done by the trustees under 
the deed of trust, with the terms of that 
trust, and Mr. Geiger attended meetings of 
the trustees with the president of the com- 
pany and recalled the discussion with ref- 
erence to the building of the church. Une 
der the deed of trust, the Trust Company 


| ject’ is not shown by the evidence. What 
| were the decedent's ideals as to the owner- 
|ship of money and did the building of | 
}a@ church have anything to do with them? 
}It is difficult to see the connection and 

in our opinion the evidence falls short of 
| establishing it.” 

The first question to be determined is, 
what were the powers conferred upon the 
trustees? There can be no doubt that 
there was vested*‘in them a very broad 
discretion, for the settlor directed distri- 
bution of the balance of the principal of 
the trust estate “in such way or manner 
and at such time or times and in such 
| proportions and upon such conditions as 
the said trustees may in the exercise of 
|their sole and uncontrolled judgment 
deem to be wise and best.” Up to that 
| point, there is nothing in the language 
indicating power of distribution to char- 
jities, but the settlor follows that by the 
language, “bearing in mind the ideals of 
said settlor with reference to the owner- 
ship of money and to the ideas on the 


| general subject as expressed by him from 
=| time to time.” 


Ideals of Settlor 


|Considered by Trustees 


While that language is lacking in defi- 
niteness, it was for someone to deter- 
mine what were the ideals of the settlor 
and what were his ideas on the general 
subject, as expressed by him from time 
to time. The trustees in the exercise of 
the power of appointment took into con- 
sideration what they knew were the ideals 
of the settlor and his ideas on the general 
subject. That knowledge was derived 
from conversations of the settlor in his 
lifetime with the trustees and the rector 
of the church, and they applied it in de- 
termining, in the exercise of their sole 
and uncontrolled judgment, that the 
church should be erected in accordance 
with the settlor’s wishes. 

They reached their conclusion as to the 
settlor’s intention from uncontradicted 
facts within their knowledge established 
through the testimony of witnesses called 
= See at Se petitioner at the hearing 

efo: e Board of Tax A 
Dec. 9, 1929. ws inns 

Rev. William Y. Edwards testified that 
he had been rector for over two years of 
the Memorial Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Germantown. That he knew the 
decedent Henry W. Brown. who was not 
a communicant member of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd but lived about 
five minutes’ walk from the original loca- 

i church. That, prior to the 
erection of the new church, it seated only 
80 people so that the congregation was 
crowded. He had about 12 talks with 
Henry W. Brown, beginning May 13, 1924, 
and ending December, 1925 (which was 
_the month of the settlor’s death). Such 
talks were generally, though not. always 
a‘ the request of Henry W. Brown, who 
desired him to call and discuss the erec- 
tion of a church in memory of his wife 
oa the Oak Road. That topic was dis- 
cussed during practically all of the dozen With 
| vicits paid to Mr. Brown. On April 25, 
| 1925, he took dinner at Mr. Brown's house! [Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) 
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Estate Funds Expended by Trustee : 
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Court Dismisses 


Plant Capacity Gas ttale aphodl 


For Petroleum 
Shows Increase 


| Question of Whether Pipe Line | 


| Companies Must Give Cost | 
| Statements Involved 


s ” * | Topeka, Kans., June 30. | 
Cracking Process Gasoline A case, described by Chairman Jesse 


Likewise Gains Bureau of W. Greenleaf of the Kansas Public Serv- 
Mines Reports After Sur- | ice Commission as involving the question 


vey of Conditions jcents per 1,000 cubic feet for gas at the 


city gates, could be forced to render a 
| statement on the basis of costs on which 
|rates are made, was dismissed by a three- 
| judge Federal court June 26. 


The Western Distributing Co. had 
sought an injunction against the Public 
| Service Commission when the Commission 
|ordered the company to answer certain 
questions at a hearing where increased 
. jrates were being sought. The court held 
@ survey of cracking plants as of Jan./that the questions should have been 
1, 1931. }answered and that remedies before the 


There was a decline in construction of |CGgmmission had not been exhausted. 
cracking plants last year and an increase In a notice of appeal to the Supreme 


in total inoperative capacity, undoubtedly | ? ; , 
resulting from unsatisfactory economic ~_— Tat "Ue beled nies co oe 
condivions, according to Mr. Hopkins. the pipe line company, engaged in inter- 


The following additional information state commerce, can be compelled to show 


was furnished: ; ; : 
‘ vo the cost of delivering gas to the local dis- 
The total daily charging capacity of tributing company.” 


the country’s cracking plants completed | 
and under construction Jan. 1 amounted 
to 1,950,781 barrels. The capacity of the 
operating plants aggregated 1,594,990 bar-| 
rels, or 82 per cent ef the grand total; 
the capacity of the inoperative plants was 
244.661 barrels, or 12 per cent of the total; 
and the capacity of plants under con- 
struction amounted to 111,130 barrels, or 
6 per cent. 


Cracking Plants Double 


The total of cracking units completed 
or being built on Jan. 1 was 1,868 as 
compared with 2,002 the previous year and 
a high of 2,559 on June 1, 1926. During 
the period between June 1, 1926, and Jan. 
1, 1931, the total charging capacity of 
cracking plants has more than doubled, in 
spite of the fact that the number of units | 
has shown a material decline. This con- | 
dition has been brought about largely 
through the dismantling of many Burton 
stills of small capacity and through the| 
tendency to increase the size of the new 
units. The largest unit that can be identi- 
fied in the survey has a daily charging 
capacity of 10,000 barrels, but undoubtedly 
there are some that would exceed this inj 
size. 

Texas, with a total of 575,300 barrels, 
ranked far ahead of the other States in 
charging capacity, and was followed in 
order by California, Indiana, Oklahoma 
Indiana, with only five 
refineries, ranked third in cracking ca- 
pacity, which illustrates the importance | 
of the Chicago district as a gasoline-pro- 
ducing center. Not all the States showed 
@ gain in capacity during the year. In 
fact, four of them, Illinois, Louisiana, New 
York, and Oklahoma, reported a decline. 

The production of gasoline by means of 
the cracking process has shown a steady 
increase since such statistics were first com- 
Filed (1925). In 1930 the production by 
this method amounted to 164,243,000 bar- 
rels, an increase over 1929 of 20,516,000 
barrels, or 14 per cent. As the increase 
in total motor production in 1930 was only 
0.5 per cent, the relative proportion of 
cracked gasoline rose from 33.0 per cent in 
1929 to 37.7 per cent in 1930. In December, | 
1930, the ratio of cracked gasoline to the | 
total reached 41.1 per cent, the first month | 
that it had exceeded 40 per cent. 


Texas District Leads 


The Texas district led in the production 
of cracked gasoline in 1930, although the 
east coast district retained first place from 
the standpoint of percentage, that is, in 
the proportion of cracked gasoline to the 
total. Nearly half of the gasoline pro- 
duced by the refineries on the Atlantic 
seaboard is made by the cracking process. 


The daily charging capacity of petro- 
leum-cracking plants, both completed and 
under construction, showed a 14 per cent 
gain in 1930, whfle a like increase was 
noted in the amount of gasoline produced 
by the cracking process, according to in- 
formation made available June 30 by G. 
R. Hopkins, Bureau of Mines economic 
analyst. Mr. Hopkins has just completed 


South Carolina Commission 
Orders Electric Rate Hearing 


Co.tumsia, S. C., June 30. 

Acting on its own volition the South 
Carolina Railroad Commission has ordered 
the Broad River Power Company, which 
serves Columbia, S. C., and other points, 
to show cause July 21 why its electric 
heating and cooking rates should not be 
reduced. The present rate charges 3 cents 
per kilowatt hour for all current used in 
addition to 100 kilowatt hours. 

The company is asked to show why a 
charge of less than 3 cents per kilowatt 
hour should not be included in the rate 
structure. 


No definite proposal has been worked 
out except that 3 cents might be charged 
for a portion of current in excess of 100 
kilowatt hours and the rate would become 
less aS more is consumed. In its order 
the Commission declares it appears “that 
heating and cooking rates of the Broad 
River Power Company are too high to 
allow electric current to be used for water 
heating at a reasonable cost.” 











Kansas Electric Rate Cut 
Is Said to Effect Savings 


Topeka, Kans., June 30. 
Voluntary reductions in Kansas electric 
rates made effective in the period from 
Jan. 14, 1929, to June 30, 1930, have re- 
sulted in a saving of $1,126,950 to date, it 
was announced recently by Chairman Jesse 
W. Greenleaf, of the Kansas Public Serv- 
ice Commission The reductions were 
made by eight companies serving 221 cities 
and towns and farming communities, ac- 
cording to Chairman Greenleaf. 


fact that the stock issued was actually 
worth par is immaterial. 

2. Liability of a transferee held not 
barred by limitation, upon a finding 
that notice was mailed to it within 
one year after expiration of the statu- 
tory period for assessment against the 


The production of cracked gasoline at taxpayer. Section 280(b)(1), Revenue 
California refineries showed a material in-| Act of 1926. 
crease in 1930, although the proportion to 3. Liability of a transferee of a 


the total amounted to only 18 per cent, 
the lowest of any of the major refining 
districts. The Louisiana gulf coast district 
made the most notable gain in cracking 
activity; its percentage rose from 30 in 
1929 to 45 in 1930. 

Thirty-five different types of cracking 
processes are listed in this survey, as com- 
pared with 38 a year ago. Of the 35 
types on Jan. 1, 1931, only 6 were being 
actively licensed, 6 were in use at only 
a few refineries, several were practically 
obsolete but still in use, and a considerable 
number were being developed, by one com- 


transferee held barred by limitation, 
upon a finding that notice was mailed 
to it more than three years after ex- 
piration of the statutory period for 
assessment against the taxpayer. Sec- 
tion 311(b)(2), Revenue Act of 1928. 
Indian Creek Coal & Coke Company 

Docket Nos. 26253, 41872. 

Valuation of coal properties deter- 
mined for depletion purposes 

Royalties to be applied, in case of 
purchase of properties, to purchase 
price, retain their character as royal- 
ties. 


pany. Where a cracking process is being : . 
developed by one company but no far- Burr Creamery Corporation. Docket No 
ticular name has been assigned to it, the 26983. ee 
term “own” is used. The number of proc- Held, under the circumstantes in 


this proceeding, that the petitioner, a 
corporation, the majority of the stock 
of which was held by a mutual coop- 
erative organization, exempt from tax 
under section 231(11) of the Réve- 
nue Act of 1921, is not itself exempt 
from tax under said provision. 

Roger Morton, Executor, and Martha 
Duryea and Dorothy Pirnie, Executors 
of the Estate of Jesse T. Duryea. Docket 
No. 30057. 

On Jan. 5, 1920, decedent executed 
and delivered to his wife an instru- 
ment of gift purporting to transfer 
thereby title to certain stock to his 
wife, but reserving to himself certain 
rights and uses with respect thereto 
including the right to receive the divi- 
dends thereon, held, that the divi- 
dends were income to the decedent. 


Mrs. Len Langston. Docket No. 30073. 
A’ husband and wife, residents of 
Louisiana, held record title in com- 
munity to an interest in certain realty. 
On a certain date an action, which 


esses being developed by one company has 
shown a rapid increase in the last few 
years. The development of pipe stills 
which can be used for either skimming 
or cracking indicates that the dividing 
line between these two refining methods 
will tend to disappear. 


Vapor Phase Gains 


The year witnessed a further gain in 
importance of the vapor-phase method of 
cracking. The total daily capacity of the 
vapor-phase gains completed or under 
construction rose from 30,650 barrels on 
Jan. 1, 1930, to 45,600 barrels on Jan. 1, 
1931. The number of companies using this 
method rose from 10 to 13 in the same 
period. 

The growth in the utilization of refinery 
or still gases was continued throughout 
1930. A number of refineries installed 
Vapor recovery systems to collect these 
gases, which had been going to waste. 
The major part of the gases recovered 
are treated in absorption plants and the 
gasoline obtained has constituted an ap- 
Ppreciable item in the motor-fuel supply. 


| whether pipe line companies, charging 40) 





Formation of Power Company \New Hampshire 





Operating in West Outlined! Utility Methods 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Ordered Revised 


Relates to North 





Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony June 2 by W. B. Horne, ac- 
countant of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, appearing as a witness in the 
Commission's investigation into finan- 
cial activities of power and gas utili- 
ties, follow in full tert: 

W. B. Horne testified as follows: 

Q. The Western Power Corporation was 
incorporated on June 5, 1915? A Yes, sir. 

Q. What does your report contain? A. 
It contains charts and tables, and some 
text in explanation. ; 

Q. What is the period covered by it? 
A. The period from June 29, 1915, to Dec. 
31, 1929. 


Q. What are the purposes of these charts | 


and tables? A. The charts show the 


length of service of the officers and di-| 
rectors who served on the board* and as 


officers between Jan. 1, 1920, and Dec. 31, 
1929. The relationship of officers and di- 
rectors, and stockholders’ meetings. 

Q. And your chart of the tenure of of- 
fice shows the various companies? 

A. I have a chart showing the officers 
and directors of the Western Power Cor- 
poration; another showing the officers and 
directors of the Great Western Power 


Company of California, and a third one) 


showing the officers and directors of Cali- 
fornia Generating Company. Those latter 
two are in separate reports. 

Q. Who owned the common stock of the 
Western Power Corporation on Dec. 31, 
1929? 

A. North American Company owned all 
but 492 of the 321,978 shares of common 
stock. It also owned 31 per cent of the 
preferred stock. 


Concern Is Described 


As Sub-holding Company 


Q. What is Western Power Corporation 
in the electric field? It is a holding com- 
pany, through which The North American 
Company held the stock of the California 
subsidiaries. 

Q. It is what we have referred to as a 
subholding company, in that sense? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. How many subsidiaries were held 
through the Western Power Corporation 
as of Dec. 31, 1929? 


A. There were nine companies. Three 


of them were held directly by the West- | 


ern Power Corporation; six were held in- 
directly through its subsidiaries. 

Q. How many subsidiaries does the West- 
ern Power Corporation have at the pres- 
ent time? 

A. So far as available information goes, 
it has no subsidiaries at the present time. 
On March 29, 1930, the North American 
Company entered into a contract with 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company to 
sell its California subsidiaries to the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company, taking in 
exchange therefor common stock of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company., This 
stock is now held by the Western Corpora- 


| tion. 


Decisions in Federal Tax Proceedings 


Announced by Board of Tax Appeals 


| 


The residue gas is turned into pipe lines 
or is used for fuel under boilers and stills. 
A material factor in the increased supply 
of refinery gas has been a gain in the use 
of vapor-phase cracking processes which 
produce large quantities of such gas. The 
increase in vapor-phase cracking has been 
due primarily to an increased demand for 
antiknock motor fuel, but is probable that 
some installatigns have been influenced by 
the fact that there was a ready market 
for the gas. Complete information as to 
the production of gas by cracking plants 
is not available, but it is probable that 
the total output during 1930 amounted to 
approximately 200,000,000,000 cubic feet, an 
increase over 1929 of 15 per cent. 


Oklahoma to Enforce 
Insurance License Law 


OKLAHOMA Clty, OKLA., June 30. 


Efforts will be made by the State In- 
surance Board to prevent the writing of 
insurance after June 30 by all agents 
who have not had their licenses renewed, 
according to William Murdoch, secretary 
of the State Board. 

Protests against renewal of licenses 
have been filed against more than 600 
agents, according to Mr. Murdoch, by in- 
surance groups in the various communi- 
ties of the State. Protests charge these 
agents are not regularly engaged in the 
business and do not maintain offices, that 
some of them get licenses only to write 
their own business, and that others sell 


@ insurance merely as a sideline. Oklahoma 


oe 


insurance laws require licensed agents 


shall be engaged fully in the business, 
he said. 


had been brought by third persons to 
recover a part of this interest was 
compromised, the community being 
represented by an attorney-in-fact. In 
the compromise agreement it was 
stated that the title to the part inter- 
est was vested in said third persons 
who agreed and did on said date pay 
to the attorney the sum of $100,000 
and agreed to pay the husband the 
further sum of $100,000 out of oil to 
be produced from the property but 
not until the third persons had ‘re- 
ceived $225,000 out of oil. On the next 
succeeding day the husband attempted 
to make a donation of a part of the 
controverted interest in the realty to 
his children. The initial payment of 
$100,000 was paid to the husband. The 
whole of the deferred payment of 
$100,000 constituted net income. The 
husband died,and his spouse survived. 
Held, that one-half of the unpaid 
$100,000 was, when collected by the 
children, taxable to the surviving 
spouse. 

Leetonia Furnace Company. 
32272. 

By a plan of reorganization effected 
through cooperation of the stockhold- 
ers and principal creditors, all claims 
held by the creditors, both secured and 
unsecured, against the taxpayer were 
acquired by the petitioner in exchange 
for its stock, the petitioner corpora- 
tion having been organized for that 
purpose. The petitioner also acquired 
in exchange for shares of its stock 
all outstanding stoek of the taxpayer. 
The Government did not participate 
in or assent to said reorganization 
Petitioner then being the sole stock- 
holder and creditor of the taxpayer, 


Docket No 





Q. That contract was carried out in June 


{Continued from Page 6.] 


foreclosed its mortgage lien and pur- 
chased the assets which subsequently 
were resold by the petitioner and the 
proceds applied in payment of the lien 
debts. The assets were insufficient to 
satisfy the lien debts and nothing re- 
mained to apply in payment of the 
unsecured debts or for distribution 
to the stockholders. 

Held, the petitioner is not liable, at 
law or in equity, as a transferee of the 
property of the taxpayer, within the 


meaning of section 280 (a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 
James J. McCabe Jr., as Executor and 


Trustee of the Estate of James J 
Cabe, Deceased. Docket No. 35231. 

Gain realized on the sale of prop- 
erty, a part of which was to be held 
in trust for decedent’s widow until her 
death or remarriage, and a part until 
a child attained his majority, is not 
distributive income and is taxable to 
the fiduciary and not to the widow 
and minor child. 


Estate of Laura Nelson Kirkwood, De- 
ceased, Irwin R. Kirkwood, Executor, 
John E. Wilson, Executor of Estate of 
Irwin R. Kirkwood. Docket No. 40845. 

Decedent created a trust fund, the 
income from which was used for the 
purpose of .maintaining the Nelson 
Memorial hapel wherein the de- 
cedent’s remains and the remains of 
her immediate family were interred, 
held that such trust fund is not an 
allowable deduction in computing de- 
cedent’s net estate under section 303 
(a) (3) of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

The value of a life estate given by 
decedent to her husband should be 
computed on the basis of his life ex- 
pectancy at the time of decedent's 
death, rather than on the actual facts 
which subsequently developed. 

The inclusion by respondent of the 
value of decedent's homestead in her 
gross estate approved. 

Additional income taxes paid by de- 
cedent’s estate for taxes due for the 
period just prior to decedent's death 
constitute an allowable deduction in 
determining the value of decedent's 
net estate 

In determining whether there has 
been a “transfer” within the mean- 
ing of the Federal taxing statutes im- 
posing a tax on the transfer for a de- 
cedent’s net estate, the State law in 
question is inapplicable. 


Esther Jackson Porter, as Executriz, and 
Richard L. Davisson, as » Surviving 
Executor of the Estate of William H. 
Porter, Deceased. Docket No. 42815. 

1. Where the settlor of a trust estate 
reserves to himself alone a power to 
alter, change or modify the trust, such 
reservation renders the transfer in- 
complete until his death. The prop- 
erty is therefore properly included in 
his gross estate subject to tax under 
section 302(d) of the Revenue Act of 
1926. This is true even though in the 
trust agreements the settlor expressly 
provided that if there was a revocation 
of the trust he could not designate 
himself or his estate as beneficiary. 

2. Valid claims for balances due on 
subscriptions made by a father to a 
hospital and a university for memo- 
rials therein to a son killed in the 
World War are not, under section 
303(a)(1) of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
claims against the decedent father’s 
estate “contracted bona fide and for 
an adequate and full consideration in 
money or money’s worth” and are, 
therefore, not allowable as deductions 
from his gross estate. 

3. New York estate tax, amounting 
to $866,135.98, paid in respect to prop- 
erty included properly in the gross 
estate of the decedent, held allowable 
as a credit to petitioners against the 
Federal estate law, to the extent it 
does not exceed the 80 per cent credit 


Mc- 


American Group 
of last year? A. It went into effect I 
think June 12; sometime in June. 
Q. What is the Great Western Power | 
Company of California? A. The Great} 
| Western Power Company of California is 
}an operating company, operating an elec- | 
| tric light and power system. | 
Q. Where? A. California. 


| @. In what might be called the central | 
|part? A. I think so. A little to the north | 
}of San Francisco. | 

Q. What period is covered by this re-| 
|port? A. From Jan. /l, 1920, to Dec. 31, | 
| 1929. 

Q. Who owned the common stock of 
Great Western Power Company of Cali- 
fornia in December, 1929? A. The West- 
ern Power Corporation ‘owned all of it. 

Q. In this report on the Great West- 
ern Power Company, what is shown by 
page 3 of your report? A. It shows the} 
length of service of the directors and 
members of the executive committee who 
served between Jan. 1, 1920, and Dec. 31, ' 
1929. 


‘Report on the Western 


| Power Corporation 


| Ernest R. Lucas testified as follows: 

Q. Did you make an examination of 
the books of account and financial records 
of the Western Power Corporation? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Please state first very briefly what 
the Western Power Corporation is. A. 
The Western Power Corporation is a hold- 
ing company, and came into existence 
in 1915 to succeed the Western Power 
| Company, whose stock it took in exchange 
| for its own, but the new corporation also 
| iasued enough more stock to take care of 
| certain deferred dividends. Its principal 
asset was the Great Western Power Com- 
| pany, an operating company in Central 
California, which Has taken over addi- 
| tional operating companies from time to 
time. 
| Beginning in 1925 the Western Power 
Corporation has also taken over directly 
some operating companies, including the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Corpora- 
tion and Midland Counties Public Service 
Corporation until in 1929 its system had 
jassets of over $200,000,000, with gross 
earnings of over $22,000,000. 

Harley P. Wilson brought about its con- 
jtrol by North American Company in 
November, 1925. Since then The North 
|American Company has_ supplied the 
Western Power Corporation with large 
cash advances for its use in making ad- 
vances to its subsidiaries. In June, 1930, 
all the Western Power Corporation prop- 
erties were sold to the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company in exchange for 32 per 
cent of its stock of which the Western 
Power Corporation retained 18 per cent 
|and sold 14 per cent to The North Ameri- 
can Company at something less than the 
| market. 

Q. What was the authorized capital of 
|the Western Power Corporation at the 
date of organization? 
| A. The authorized capitalization in the 
year 1915 was 217,500 shares of stock, con- 
| Sisting of 146,700 shares of common stock 
without par value and 70,800 shares of 6 
per cent preferred stock of the par value 
of $100 a share. This capitalization was 


decided upon as being sufficient to pro-| 


vide for the exchange of the common and 

| preferred stocks of the Western Power 
| Company then outstanding, pursuant to 
the plan of reorganization, a copy of which 
appears as Appendix 2 in my report. 


Issuance of Common 
Stock Was Provided 


The plan provided for the isshe by West- 
ern Power Corporation of 146,700 shares 


~ of its no par value common stock for 146,- 


700 shares of outstanding stock of the par 
value of $100 per share of Western Power 
Company, share for share, and it pro- 
vided for the issue of $7,080,000 par value 
of 6 per cent preferred stock of Western 
Power Corporation in exchange for $6,000,- 
000 par value of 6 per cent preferred stock 
of Western Power Company, plus accrued 
dividends of $1,080,000, 1.18 shares for 1. 
| @. Now give us the total amount of 
,common stock that was issued at about 
, Dec. 31, 1930, and the consideration for 
the same. A. 
mon stock issued up to 1930 was $8,049,- 
050. The consideration for that was se- 
curities of other companies $6,236,950; and 
in cash, $1,812,500. In addition to the com- 
mon stock there was credited capital sur- 
plus through the years $6,580,084, by rea- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 


Export Value Determined 
Under New Tariff Statute 


{Continued from Page 5.) 
American customers above named, as pur- 
chasers, for said Board. 

In commenting upon this claim, Judge 
Fischer states: 

“In the circumstances, it follows as a 
matter of law that such exclusive sales 
are not covered by the statutory definition 
of what constitutes export value, as set 
forth in section 402(d) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, because the only value there 
contemplated must be based on sales for 
export freely made to all purchasers in 
the country of exportation. Even if made 
to appellant as agent, such sales, being 
exclusive, would not be within the pur- 
view of the section.” (Reappraisements 
98203-A, etc.) 


provided by section 301(b) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926. 

Charles H. Steffey, Incorporated. Docket 
Nos. 42266 and 41290. 

A certain agreement held to have 
created a partnership; the petitioner, 
being a member thereof, is taxable 
upon its distributive share of the part- 
nership net income, whether distrib- 
uted or not. 


David B. Gann. Docket No. 45042. 

In 1925 and 1926 the liquidation was 
effected of capital stock acquired by 
petitioner in an exchange in 1923. Un- 
der section 202(e) of the Revenue Act 

| of 1921 petitioner was subject to tax in 
| 1923 only on the cash received in the 
| exchange. Held that in computing the 
gain realized on the liquidation in 
1925 and 1926 the basis should be in- 
creased only by the amount of cash 
received in 1923, and not by the value 
of other property received in exchange, 
the latter not being “recogrized” gain 
within the meaning of section 204(a) 
(6) of the Revenue Act of 1926. 


Hawley Investment Company, Pacific 
Nash Motor Company, and _ Butler- 
Veitch Company, Pacific Nash Motor 


Company, Hawley Investment Company, 
and Butler-Veitch Company. Docket 
Nos. 41569, 45170. 

The net loss of one of the affiliated 
corporations for the year 1926, at 
which time it was not not a member 
of the affiliated group, operates to re- 
duce the consblidated net income for 
the year 1927 under section,206(b) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926, even though 
such corporation having the net loss 
in 1926 also had a net loss in 1927. 
Ben Ginsburg Co., 19 B. T. A.. fol- 
lowed. 


}are managed and operated directs 


The total amount of com-/| 


Companies Directed to Show | 
Cause Why Managerial 
And Other Fees Should 
Not Be Discontinued 


Concorp, N. H., June 30. 
The decision of the State Public Service 


INSURANCE 


Compensation Case 


Is Refused A ppeal 


Missouri Commission Finds Ap- 
plication Had Not Been 
Filed in Time 


St. Louis, Mo., June 30. | 


An appeal may not be taken to a cir- 
cuit court from the award of one mem- 
ber of the State Workmen's Compensaton 
Commission without an appilcation for | 
review and a review by the full Commis- | 
sion, the St. Louis Court of Appeals held | 
June 29 in the case of State ex rel. v. Mis- | 





| souri Workmen’s Compensation Commis- | 


sion. In so holding the court sustained | 





Commission on its investigation as to the 
capitalization, franchises and manner in| 
which the lines and property controlled 
or operated by the New Hampshire Gas 
& Electric Co., and the Derry Electric Co., 
the 
companies to show cause on or before 
Sept. 10, 1931, why a seri@s of 11 orders 
should not become effective at that time. 
Pointing out that it was originally in- 
tended to investigate not only the two 


New Hampshire utilties but also the New, 


England Gas & Electric Association and 
the Associated Gas & Electric Co., the 
decision explained that the Commission 
was restrained from directing the latter 
two companies to furnish information. 

“This investigation has therefore been 
of the said two New Hampshire utilities,” 
the Commission stated. “Only such in- 
formation concerning the holding com- 
panies appear in the record as was volun- 
tarily given or obtained without having 
raised the question of violation of said 
cbjection.” 

Traces Relationship 


The decision traced the relationship be- 
tween the two New Hampshire utilities and 
the New England Gas & Electric Associa- 
tion and the Associated Gas & Electric 
Co. Both local companies, it was stated, 


are owned by the New England Gas & |. 
Electric Association, a subsidiary of the | 
| Associated Gas & Electric Co, 


Holding company/ control, it was de- 
clared, “by various managerial, purchasing, 
construction, engineering, financial, ac- 
counting and advertising contracts confuse 


or confound regulation and tap profits in| 


guise of operating expenses or capital 
charges making difficult determination of 
rate of return.” 


The borrowing of money by a utility | 


from a stockholder under the open ac- 
count method without approval of the 
Commission was held to be illegal. Man- 
agement contracts which the Commission 
had not approved also were declared yoid. 
The regulatory body is entitled to know 
the profit under contracts where both 
parties thereto are ultimately owned or 
controlled by the same interests, the Com- 
mission ruled. 


; Profits should not be made by the hold- 
i.g system from construction contracts or 
purchasing contracts, the decision stated. 
The transfer of the appliance business of 
the local utilities to another corporation 
under the same “ultimate beneficial own- 
ership,” was criticized because the local 
companies continued to furnish space and 
salesmen for the appliance business. 

_ The sale of stock of the foreign hold- 
ing companies by employes of the New 
Hampshire companies was opposed. 


Voids Transfer Attempt 


The Commission found void “the at-| receipts of the bank from this business | 
tempted transfer of the franchise works | Were $20,239.97 from Jan. 1, 1925, to March | 
undoubtedly | 
New Hampshire Gas & Electric Co.” and| W®S kept by the bank for other years, but 


or system of the Derry Electric Co. to the 


a recent opinion of Assistant General | 
Denton Dunn. | 

The claim in question was for the death 
of an employe. Within 10 days from the 
date of the award of single Commissioner 
the employer and insurer filed application | 
for review but this was withdrawn with 
the consent of the Commission after the 
10 days’ time for filing such applications 
expired. Within 30 days from the date of 
the award the dependents filed a notice 
of appeal to the circuit court but the Com- 
mission refused to certify the record on 
the ground that the dependents failed to 


| file an application for review of the award. 


The court held that a “final award” 


| within the meaning of section 3342, Rev. | 
Stat. of Mo. 1929, applies to cases in which | 


remedies before the Commission have been 
| exhausted. 
| 


Illinois Corporation 


Is Held for Illegal — 


Practicing of Law 


Bank and Trust Company Is 
Adjudged to Be Liable to 
Punishment in Contempt 
Proceeding 


(Continued from Page 6.1 


lected by the bank for these services ren- 
|dered by its officers and employes were 
| appropriated by the bank to its own use. 
‘The respondent also, during the same 
| period of time, drafted or caused to be 
| drafted in its legal department, for its 
|customers, many other legal papers con- 
sisting of deeds containing covenants to 
stand seized to the use of the grantor, 
}contracts and agreements with regard to 
| various kinds of easements, building con- 
| tracts, and contracts for the erection of 
houses, garages and other buildings, chat- 
tel mortgages of any kind, house and 
apartment leases and many other legal 
documents. The bank charged and col- 
lected fees for such services, the amount 
of which the commissioner was unable to 
estimate or appropriate. 

In the conduct of all the business above 
referred to the bank collected large 
amounts from year to year. One witness 
testified that the bank’s income from this 
source for 1924 was about $14,000. Re- 
spondent produced the account of Ed- 
|} ward J. Warren, one of the attorneys in 
jits employ. 
in evidence by relators and showed the 


|6, 1926. Such an account 


| law. 


This account was introduced | 





SUPERVISION 





New. Act Affects 


Auto Operators 
In Connecticut 


Financial Responsibility Law 
Changed to Give Insurers 
Discretion in Charging 
Penalty Rates 


Hartrorp, Conn., June 30, 


Changes made in the automobile finan- 
cial responsibility law of Connecticut by 
the 1931 Legislature are described in a 
statement just issued by the State Motor 
Vehicle Department. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Important changes in the motor vehicle 
financial responsibility law which will af- 
fect all drivers and owners coming within 
its provisions, and also those companies 
which provide proof of financial respon- 
sibility, were made by the 1931 General 
Assembly. Under the new law, effective 
July 1, the State can no longer require 
that bonding or insurance companiés in- 
crease the cost of bonds or insurance for 
those persons rated as poor risks by the 
State. The Motor Vehicle Department 
must, however, under the act, still classify 
those persons whose violations of the laws 
or regulations make them subject to the 
provisions of the financial responsibility 
Increases or decreases in the cost of 
bonds or insurance will be a matter for 
decision by the company or person sup- 
plying the proof of responsibility. 


Insurance and bonding companies and 
others furnishing guaranty may request 
and receive from the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles a certified abstract of the 
operator's record, as on file with the de- 
partment. If there is no record which 
brings the operator within the provisions 
of the financial responsibility law, the 
Commissioner will so certify. 


Exceptions in Some Cases 


With the exception of a certain type 
of operator, the Commissioner of Motor 


| Vehicles will no longer be required to de- 


cide when a person is subject to the finan- 
cial law. Determination is left with the 
Commissioner in those cases where the 
record of operators on file with the De- 
partment is sufficiently poor to require evi- 
dence of financial responsibility for the 
reasonable protection of other persons. 


Other operators or owners will come 
within the provisions of the law by virtue 
of their records before the courts of the 
State, as submitted to the Department, 
Convictions and other court decisions on 
violations of certain motor vehicle laws 
will automatically bring operators under 
the necessity of furnishing proof of re- 
sponsibility. In the main, the juridsiction 
of the Motor Vehicle Department will be 
narrowed to superintendence over cases 
passed upon by courts and coroners. 

The amount of bond or insurance will 
be the same as formerly, at least $10,000 
to cover public liability, and $1,000 for 
damage to property. If the person re- 
quired to do so fails to supply such proof, 
the Commissioner must suspend or revoke 
the license of such person. Inspectors of ° 
| the Motor Vehicle Department have been 
included among officers authorized to se~ 
cure possession of an operator's license 
or a certificate of registration, when this 
procedure is necessary. 


Classification of Drivers 
Four classifications will be made by the 


that for “New Hampshire Gas & Electric) W@S not produced. The commissioner, 0n/ State of those persons coming within the 


Co. legally to operate as an electric public 

| utility in the towns served by the Derry 
Electric Co., there must first be obtained 
the permission and approval of the Com- 
mission.” 


The orders of the Commission follow in 
full text: 


It is hereby ordered that the New Hamp- 
shire Gas & Electric Company and the 
Derry Electric Company show cause on or 
before Sept. 10, 1931, why the following or- 
ders should not then become effective 

1.—That the New Hampshire Gas & Elec- 
tric Company and Derry Electric Company 
shall hereafter borrow no money by said 
open account method except to such ex- 
tent and upon such terms as may be ap- 
proved by the Public Service Commission; 

2.—That New Hampshire Gas & Electric 
Company and Derry Electric Company here- 
after pay no interest upon any sums owed 
under said open account until the Public 
Service Commission after notice and hear- 
ing determine what terms are consistent 
with the public good; 

3.—That New Hampshire Gas & Electric 
Company and Derry Electric Company here- 
after pay no sums to the J. G. White Man- 
agement Corporation under said contracts 
of June 1, 1929, unless and until upon 
proper petition the Public Service Com- 
mission shall find said contracts to be for 
the public good, and makes an order assent- 
ing thereto; 

4.—That the New Hampshire Gas & Elec- 
tric Company and Derry Electric Company 
henceforth discontinue the present prac- 
tice of selling appliances for and on behalf 
of the Associated Appliance Corporation; 

5.—That so long as New Hampshire Gas 
& Electric Company and Derry Electric 
Company do not engage in a so-called ap- 
pliance business they shall not provide stor- 
age or other space for appliances sold or dis- 
play space for appliances sold ‘at their of- 
fices without adequate recompense therefor; 

6.-That unless and until, upon proper 
petition, the Public Service Commission by 
order authorizes the New Hampshire Gas 
& Electric Company to do business as a 
public utility in the territory served by the 
Derry Electric Company, said New Hamp- 
shire Gas & Electric Company shall not so 
engage in business; 

7—That New Hampshire Gas & Electric 
Company strike from its books all entries 
evidencing financial or other obligations 
made in connection with the purported ac- 
quisition by it of the franchises, works or 
system of Derry Electric Company located in 
this State; 

8.—That unless and until, upon 
petition, the Public Service Commission by 
order authorizes the New Hampshire Gas 
& Electric Company to acquire the fran- 
chises, works and system of the Derry Elec- 
Company, said New Hampshire Gas & 
Electric Company shall pay no sums as prin- 
cipal or interest om account of said pur- 
ported acquisition; 

9.—That New Hampshire Gas & Electric 
; Company and Derry Electric Company forth- 
with discontinue the present practice of 
permitting certain of their employes to sell 

stock of the Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
| pany during hours when said employes are 

engaged to perform duties for said utilities; 
10.—That the New Hampshire Gas & Elec- 
| tric Company and Derry Electric Company 
| shall maintain in the State, original books 
and records relating to all détails of op- 
eration and management until upon.proper 
petition the Commission shall otherwise 
order; 
11.—That the New Hampshire Gas & Elec- 
| tric Company and Derry Electric Company 
contribute no sum for the maintenance of 
a general office and staff in association with 


tric 


foreign trusts or corporations outside the | 


State of New Hampshire, except such as may 
upon proper petition be approved by the 
Public Service Commission. 





‘Illinois Commerce Board 
Approves Edison Stock Issue 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 30. 


The Commonwealth Edison Company 
has just been authorized by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to issue $33,226,000 
principal amount of additiorfal first mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds, dated Sept 
1, 1908, maturing June 1, 1943, and to 
issue and sell or pledge $85,000,000 princi- 
pal amount of first mortgage 4 per cent 
gold bonds, Series F. 

The Centrai Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany has been authorized to issue and sell 
| $3,200,000 principal amount of its first 
| mortgage gold bonds, Series H, dated June 
1, 1931, maturing June 1, 1981, and bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 4% per cent 
per annum. 


proper | 


inclusive, were in 
year. 

About Novy. 1, 1926, the attention of of- 
ficials of respondent was directed to the 
question of the unauthorized practice of 
law by corporations, including banks and 
trust companies, in this State, by a let- 
ter from a committee of the Illinois State 
Bar Association. Respondent claimed that 
since that time it has entirely ceased the 
practices above referred to. Upon this 
subject the commissioner found that the 
bank did not cease such practices, but or- 
ganized a purported law firm, using the 
names of three young lawyers in its em- 
ploy and paying them fixed salaries, and 
that from the middle of November, 1926, 
to April, 1927, during the existence of this 
law firm the bank continued the practices 
above referred to. 

It claims that after April 1, 1927, it en- 
tirely ceased all such practices, so far as 
they might be held to constitute practicing 
law; but in this regard the tommissioner 
found that it continues to handle, for its 
customers and clients, all the legal de- 
tails of real estate sales and exchanges, 
and charges and collects fees therefor as 
previously. He also found it has ceased 
to render or charge for opinions of title, 
but that it still continues to prepare deeds, 
mortgages, trust deeds, contracts of sale, 
and other contracts with respect to real 
estate, chattel mortgages, building con- 
tracts, leases of real estate, and documents 
of that nature, and charges and collects 
fees therefor, but that it has ceased to 
draft wills or act as attorney in the pro- 
bating of estates or to collect attorney's 
fees allowed in foreclosure cases. 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 2 


the basis of the evidence, found that the! Jaw, as at present. 
| receipts of the bank in conducting its legal| the large number of persons who have no 
| department during the years 1924 to 1926, 
excess of $14,000 per' Jations. 


The first will include 


|record of serious accidents or of law vio- 
Under a new definition, this will 
be known as the “ordinary class.” The 
others are classes A, B, and C. 


Under the proposed plan of grouping, 
Class A will include those persons con- 
victed of speeding, operating without per- 
mission, and reckless driving when the 
| fine is less than $50. 

Class B will include those convicted of 
perjury and reckless driving when. the 
fine is more than $50, and those declared 
criminally responsible in fatal accidénts. 

Class C will include those convicted of 
operating while under the influence of 
liquor, evading responsibility, and those 
with a record of serious accidents and con- 
victions. 


Other Offenses Listed 


Other offenses which will bring an op- 
erator within the provisions of this law 
include violations of the public service 
operators’ law, refusal to show license to 
duly authorized persons, passing standing 
trolley, leaving motor vehicle in a danger- 
ous condition, false statements, improper 
| use of registration and operating a car on 
| which there is imperfect or improper me- 
| chanical equipment. 

When an operator has been classified 
for a year and has not given cause for 
any entry on his operator’s record during 
that year, he may apply for reclassifica- 
tion in a grouping considered less serious. 
Additional offenses during the year may 
also bring about classification in a more 
serious class. Whenever any person has 
been classified and applies for reclassi- 
fication or the elimination of any classi- 
| fication, the law provides for a hearing 
and such investigation as may be deemed 
necessary. 





| MARINE and 


INLAND TRANSPORTATION 





INSURANCE 
ON ANEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 


this class the rates will approximate current market 
ae and any share in the 


rofits of the 
ompany applicable to the policy will be credited 
to the assured in cash. 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 

| CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 
will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly or 
through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


New York, N. Y. 


51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 
Chartered 1842 








RAILROADS . 


Plea for Higher 











Set for Hearing 


. » FINANCE 
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| Interstate Commerce Commission Issues Order 
| 


Petition of Nation’s Rail-| 


in 
Charges to Be Considered 
July 15 by I. C. C. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
than Washington, but the number of such 
Places will be limited. Following receipt 
of the requests for hearing, a schedule 
will be prepared and announced covering 
dates, places and the order of testimony.” 

Only 13 days have elapsed since the car- 
Yiers of the United States united in a 
joint. application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a blanket increase 
in all freight rates and charges, in order 
to “stabilize carrier credit and assure the 
maintenance of an adequate and efficient 
transportation service to the public.” 

Application Reviewed 

In their original application the rail- 
roads told the Commission that an emer- 
gency situation existed throughout the 
country which threatened to disrupt the 
entire transportation system of the Na- 

on. Drastic and immediate action 
raise rates on freight was sought by the 
roads in order to avert what they termed 
a national calamity. 

The application was general in form, 

and for this reason the Commission on 
June 19 ordered the railroads involved in 
the proceeding to file another statement 
specifying in detail whether or not it was 
their intention to increase the freight 
rates on all freight, or if not, what ex- 
ceptions were intended. Particular stress 
was laid on such commodities as grain 
products, cotton, other agricultural and 
horticultural products including livestock, 
nonferrous metals, iron and steel articles, 
petroleum and its products, lumber and 
automobiles, upon which specific replies 
were required. 
One June 24 the railroads replied, as- 
serting that “it is not proposed to make 
-any specific exceptions on any commodi- 
ties, and that the carriers are prepared 
to make increases of the measure pro- 
posed in all existing rates on grain and 
grain products” and the other specific 
commodities enumerated by the Commis- 
sion, “and in all existing class rates, in 
the manner stated in said statement and 
‘application, namely that as to freight 
traffic generally, this increase be per- 
mitted to become effective by the use of 
“percentage supplments; that as to coal, 
coke and certain other commodities, 
‘specific tariffs complying with the ordi- 
nary’ requirements of tariff publication 
be filed.” 

In the meantime, more than 500 pro- 
“tests against the carriers’ rate advance 
Proposal have been made to the Commis- 
sion by interested parties in all parts of 
_the country, including State regulatory 
commissions, commercial and trade or- 
‘ganizations and associations, large and | 
small manufacturing concerns, business | 
‘and mercantile houses, and individuals 
ranging the gamut of occupation from the 
‘farmer and niechanic through the pro- 
tessions of undertaker, lawyer and banker. 

There have been some letters to the 
Commission favoring the proposal, but 
. these do not number more than 10 or 
12, as against thé hundreds of protests 
against the plan. 


Chicago & North Western 
Would Float Bond Issue 


The Chicago & North Western Railway 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission June 30 for authority to issue 
and pledge $3,000,000 of general mortgage 
4% per cent gold bonds of 1987. (Finance 
Docket No. 8886.) 

It is proposed to use the proceeds from 
the bonds to reimburse the road's treas- 
ury for expenditures made on additions 
and improvements to its properties. 


roads for Advance | 








‘Railway Rate Decisions 


Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 30 made public a rate decision, 
which is summarized as follows: 


1. & 8S. Docket No. 3550.—Proposed in- 
creased rates on cotton net bags, any quan- 
tity, between points in southern classifica- 
tion territory, on the one hand, and points 
in official and western classification ter- 
Titories, on the other hand, found not justi- 
fied, but without prejudice to the filing of 
new schedules in accordance with the views 
herein expressed. Suspended schedules or- 
dered canceled and proceeding discontinued. 
F. D. No. 7308.—Upon further hearing, 
recommended that the joint application of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the 
Long Island Railroad Company for author- 
ity permitting the latter to operate under 
trackage rights over the line of the Penn- 
sylvania Tunnel & Terminal Railroad Com- 
pany between Harold Avenue in Sunnyside 
Yard, and the Pennsylvania Station, New 
York, N. Y., including the partial use of 
said yard, station, and appurtenant facili- 
ties, under the terms of a proposed agree- 
ment dated Dec. 23, 1930, be denied without 
prejudice. Previous report 162 I. C. C. 218. 





Radio Applications Filed 
With Federal Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission, relating both to broad- 
casting and communications were made 


public June 30, as follows: 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 
American Airways, Inc., 


3,484, 4,915, 5,600, 5,630 kc., 
service. 


50 w., 


KGQZ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., San Diego, 
license covering construction permit 
for 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 5,570, 5,660 kc., 


Calif., 


50 w., aeronautical service. 
WKK, Government of Porto Rico, 


for new equipment. 


¥.:C., 
46,000, 

Telephone Bond & Share Co., Ketchikan 
Alaska, construction permit for 1,604, 2,398 
3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 kc. 1 kw 

rimental service. 

EEN, Aeronautical 
Linden, N. J., 
permit for 4,164, 6,320 ke. 350 w., 
point aeronautical service. 

W3XR, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Mendham Twp.. N. J., 
perimental license. 

Broadcasting Applications: 


Jenkins Television Corp., 655 Fifth Ave., N. 


Radio, Inc., 


Inc. 


A. V. Arrington, Hamburg, Ark., construc- 
tion permit amended to request facilities of 


Station WTAW. 

WOS, Missouri 
Jeeffrson City, Mo., license to cover construc- 
tion permit granted 3-20.31 for new trans- 
mitter. 

Capitol City Broadcasting Co., Pierre, S. D., 
Construction permit to erect new station to 
use ke., 100 w., 12 hrs. 
facilities of Station KGFX. 

WCMA, General Broadcasting Corp., Culver, 
Ind., license to cover construction permit 
granted 2-17-31 to make changes in equip- 
ment. 

KFAB Broadcasting Co., Lincoln, Nebr., 
special authorization requesting unlimited day 
Operation until 7:00 p. m., during September, 
1931, sharing night hours with WBBM-WJBT 
instead of unlimited time until 6:45 p. m., 
during September, sharing night hours with 
WBBM-WJBT. 

Stewart A. Heigold, Yuma, Ariz., construc- 
tion pérmit amended to request 1,500 ke., 100 
w., unlimited time instead of 1.420 kc., sharing 
with KGGC, facilities of KFQU, also requests 
facilities of KREG. 

@, Louis Wasmer, Inc., Sprague Ave. and 
Post St., Spokane, Wash., direct measurement 
of antenna input. 


4 


Ze 


to | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 1931, requiring the publication on or be- 
June 30 made public orders in both the| fore July 3, 1931, upon 15 days’ notice, as 
| Eastern and Western Class Rate Investi-| maximums, of the rates prescribed under 


— date in both proceedings, as fol-| 
| LOWS: | 
No. 15879.—Eastern Class Rate Investi- 
gation: 
| The Commission having on May 13, 
| 1924, by order of the above entitled pro- 
ceeding instituted a proceeding of inves- 
tigation and inquiry into and concerning 
|} the class rates applicable on interstate | 
{commerce all rail and (or) partly by rail 
| and partly by water between points in of- 
| ficial classification territory, and this pro- 
ceeding having been duly heard and sub- 
; mitted by the parties, and full investiga- | 
| tion of the matters and things involved 
jhaving been had, and the Commission 
| having on May 13, 1930, made and filed a 
| report containing its findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon, 164 I. C. C. 314, and 
on Jan. 13, 1931, made and filed a sup- 
plemental report on reconsideration, 171 
I. C. C. 481, containing further findings 
| of fact to and made a part hereof: 


| It is ordered, That the respondents 
| herein listed in the appendix to the order 
| of May 13, 1924, and in the order of Sept. 
| 23, 1924, in this proceeding, according as 
| they participate in the transportation, be, 
| and they are hereby, notified and required 
| to cease and desist, on or before Dec. 3, 
|} 1931, and thereafter to abstain from pub- 
lishing, demanding, or collecting for the 
j interstate transportation of articles mov- 
| ing on class rates in official classification 
territory, rates which exceed these pre- 
scribed in the findings in said reports. 


It is further ordered that said respond- 
ents, according as they participate in the 
transportation, be, and they are hereby, | 
notified and required to establish, on or | 
before Dec. 3, 1931, upon notice to this, 
Commission and to the general public by | 
not less than 45 days’ filing and posting | 
in the manner prescribed in section 6 of | 
the. Interstate Commerce Act, and there- 


| gation cases, setting Dec. 3, 1931, as the | 
| 





state transportation of articles moving on | 
class rates in official classification terri- | 
tory rates which shall not exceed those! 
prescribed in the findings of the said re- 


ports. 


der shall continue in force until the fur- 
ther order of the Commission. 


Covering Class Rate Investigations 


| carriers by railroad operating as such 


|spondents in No. 17000, Part 2,-and in- 


|are hereby notified and required to cease 


| hereby, notified and required to establish | 


i “| on or before Dec. 3, 1931, upon notice to} 
after to maintain and apply t6 the inter- | this Commission and to the general public, | 


|thereafter to maintain and apply to the 


| interstate 
And it is further ordered that this or-| routes, of articles moving on class rates 


finding 19 of the original report, shall re- 
main in full force and effect. 

It is further ordered that, except as pro- 
vided in the orders referred to in the sec- 
ond paragraph of this order, all common 
within continental United States, re- 
cluding respondents and defendants in the 
other proceedings, according as they par- 
ticipate in the transportation, be, and they 


and desist, on or before Dec. 3, 1931, and 
thereafter to abstain from publishing, de- 
manding or collecting for the interstate 
transportation over all-rail routes, of ar- 
ticles moving on class rates between points 
in the area including Western Trunk-line 
Zones I, II and III, and the remainder | 
of the State of Wisconsin; and between ; 
points within Western Trunk-line Zones | 
I, II, and IJI, and the remainder of the} 
State of Wisconsin, on the one hand, and 
points in the remaindner of Illinois ter-| 
ritory and in official territory, on the other | 
hand; and between points in Wyoming | 
on roads extending from Sheridan and} 
Casper, Wyo., and east, designated Sub- | 
zone III, on the one hand, and points on| 
and east of the Missouri River in the | 
Western Trunk-line rate zones, Extended | 
Zone C in Wisconsin and Michigan, and 
the remainder of Illinois and official ter- | 
ritories ,on the other hand, rates which 
exceed those prescribed in the findings in 
said reports. | 





Carriers Ordered 
To File New Rates 


It is further ordered, that, except as 
provided in the orders referred to in the 
second paragraph of this order, respon- 
dents, according as they participate in 
the transportation, be, and they are 


by not less than 45 days’ filing and post- | 
ing in the manner prescribed in section 6 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and 


transportation over  all-rail| 


between points in the area including west- 
ern trunk-linke Zones I, II and III, and 


|Remain in Effect 


| volved having been had and the Commis- | official territories, on the other hand, rates | 


| findings in the above reports, which said | prescribed. 


the remainder of the, State of Wisconsin; 
and between points in western trunk-line 
Zone I, II and III, and the remainder of 
the State of Wisconsin, on the one hand, 
No. 17000.—Rate Structure Investigation.| and points in the remainder of Illinois 
Part 2. Western Trunk-Line Class Rates.| territory and in official territory on the 

These proceedings being at issue upon} other hand; and between points in Wyo- 
an order of general investigation by the| ming, on roads extending from Sheridan 
Commission, and embracing with the gen-| and Casper, Wyoming, and east, desig- 
eral investigation the proceedings listed nated Sub-zone III, on the one hand, 
on the first page of the original report) and points on and east of the Missouri 
therein, and having been duly heard andj River in the western trunk-line rate zones, 
submitted by the parties, and full inves- | extended zone C in Wisconsin and Mich- | 
tigation of the matters and things in- igan and the remainder of Illinois and 


Previous Orders 


° 





sion having on May 6, 1930, made and| which shall not exceed those prescribed 
filed a report containing its findings of| in the findings of the said reports. 

fact and conclusions thereon, 164 I. C.| It is further ordered, that all unexpired 
C. 1, and on April 14, 1931, made and filed| orders and parts of unexpired orders, in- 
a@ supplemental report on reconsideration, | consistent herewith, heretofore entered in 
173 I. C, C. 637, containing further find-| other proceedings be, and they are hereby, 
ings of fact and conclusions thereon, and, | yacatd or modified in so far as shall be 
on Jan. 26, 1931, and May 11, 1931, en-| necessary to, or be consistent with, the 
tered orders which affect certain of its) maintenance of the rates hereinbefore 


| 


reports and orders are hereby referred to And it is further ordered, that the fore- | 


| justified. 


10 new plane 
licenses for 3,106, 3,238, 3,244, 3,452, 3,460, 3,468, 
aircraft 


renewal 
of_coastal and point-to-point license for 5,770, 
500, 186.3, 438 kc., 250 w. Construction permit 


visual broadcasting station on 43,000- 


48,000-50,300 kc. 60,000-80,000 kc. 2 kw. 


near 
license covering construction 
point-to- 


renewal of special ex- 


State Marketing Bureau, | 


| and made a part hereof. 


1931, exempting certain 


the findings, and the order 








knowledge of the ideals and ideas of the 
settlor, it could lawfully have refused to 
pay out or transfer the funds or property 


the trust estate to an extent which would 
have prevented the settlor’s purpose being 
carried out. 


Conclusion of Board 


Adjudged Erroneous 


We think the Board of Tax Appeals was 
in error in holding that the appointment 
to the church, under the power vested in 
the trustees, was void for uncertainty. 


ground that there is nothing whatever 
in the trust instrument to indicate any 
charitable intent on the part of the de- 
cedent. We deem it immaterial that 


charities, for there 
sufficient to show that the ideals of the 
settlor with reference to the ownership of 
| money and his ideas on the general sub- 
| ject as expressed by him from time to 
time, were those known by him to have 
been communicated in his lifetime to 
|/his sons, the trustees. Having knowl- 
edge of the ideals and ideas of the 
settlor, it was for them to determine 
from the facts within their knowl- 
| edge what these ideals and ideas were and 





ito make certain, in the exercise of their) 


| judgment, that they were putting them 
into effect. 


The cases in Pennsylvania, the dgmicile 


property, are thoroughly discussed by Mr. 
Chief Justice Mitchell in Dulless’ Estate, 
218 Pa. 162. In his opinion he said: 


“Upon the question of want of cer- 


tween the purposes of any lawful trusts 
is not part of the ratio decidendi. 
decisions rest on the maxim id certum 
est quod certum reddi potest, and so long 


{trust is not void for uncertainty. 
not necessary that the courts unaided 
should be able to define the specific ob- 
jects. It is sufficient if the general pur- 
pose is made clear enough for the court 
to perceive and prevent such a diversion 
as would be a fraud on the testator’s in- 
tent. * * * 


It is ordered that the order of Jan. 26,! and effect until the further order of the 
respondents | Commission, except that the rates pre- 
named therein from the requirements of | scribed under finding 20 may be modified | 
of May 11,! as provided in that finding. 


Estate F nde Expended by Trustee : 
For Religious Purposes Deductible 


for other purposes which would diminish | 


That conclusion is based upon the alleged | 


Clause IX does not specifically name | 
is in our judgment | 


of all the parties and the situs of the trust | 


tainty or definiteness the distinction be-| 
The | 
|as there is a tribunal authorized, either | 
| expressly or by reasonable implication, to} 


define and make certain the objects, the} 
It is| 


“The practical questions, therefore, in| 


going order shall continue in full force 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


Judge Penrose, the auditing judge held, 
and was sustained in a per curiam by the 
Supreme Court: 

“The power given was ‘full and unlim- 
ited.’ It was to ‘appropriate or dispose’ of 
the residue to such persons, objects or in- 
stitutions as the executor should name. 
The gifts to the persons, objects or insti- 
tutions thus selected were direct; and 
when the selection was made, they would 
take precisely as if the testator had him- 
self made the selection, and their names 
had been set forth in the will.” 


In the instant case the tribunal, author- 
ized expressly to define and make certain 
the objects, consisted of the trustees. 
They had the broad power of appoint- 
ment under the will in the exercise of 
their sole and uncontrolled judgment in 
what they deemed to be wise and best, 
bearing in mind the ideals of the settlor 
with reference to the ownership of money 
and to the ideas on the general subject 
as expressed by him from time to time. 
Those ideas and ideals being known to 
them at the time the trust deed became 
effective, were valid for the purpose to 
which the power was applied and had pre- 
cisely the same effect as if they had been 
mage directly by the settlor in the deed 
of trust. 





Power of Appointment 


Viewed as Discretionary 
It is contended, however, by the Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue that the | 


| appointment under the power was void 
because contingent and, therefore, under 
the authority of Humes v. United States, 
276 U. S. 487, was not deductible. This 
contention is based upon the terms of the 
trust deed which leave the disposition of 
the trust estate subject to the uncon- 
trolled judgment of what the trustees 
deem to be wise and best, etc. 


But where a power of appointment is 
| discretionary, the power being exercised 
relates back to the period of time of the 
settlement of the power. That is, in this 
case, to the date of the testator’s death. 


ercised, the church took the gift from 
the settlor, the creator of the power, and 
not from the trustees themselves, for the 


+rates on fresh meats, less than carloads, 


Therefore, when the power was once ex-| 


New Freight Rates Prescribed _ |Revision Urged 
Freight Rates Is | In Eastern and Western Areas 


Of Rail Rates on 
Meats in South 


Examiners Recommend to 
I. C. C, Changes in Exist- 
ing Freight Schedules on 
Packers’ Products 


General revision of the freight rates on 
fresh meats and packing-house products 
to, from and between points in southern 
territory, involving both increases and re- 
ductions from the present level, was rec- 
ommended to the. Interstate Commerce 
Commission June 30 by Examiners Ches- 
ter E. Stiles and Arthur S. Parker in a 
proposed report. (I. & S. Docket No. 3234 
and related cases.) 


The examiners’ summary of the pro- 
ceedings follows in full text: 


1. Proposed ratings in southern classi- 
fication on packing-house products, in- 
cluding lard substitutes, in carloads, found 
not justified, except on cooking oils in cer- 
tain containers. Seventh-class rating 
found reasonable on packing-house prod- 
ucts in carloads. 


Carload Commodity Rates 


2. Proposed carload commodity rates 
in southern territory, to the extent that 
they do not exceed on fresh meats 47.5 
per cent of first class, and on packing- 
house products 35 per cent of first class, 
found justified, and those relations to 
first-class rates found reasonable, except 
to Florida peninsula. 


3. Proposed carload rates between of- 
cial and Illinois territories on the one 
hand, and southern territory on the other 
hand, to the extent that they exceed on 
fresh meats 47.5 per cent of first class 
and packing-house products 35 per cent 
of first class, found not justified. Rates | 
for the future made in those relations to 
the published first-class rates found 
reasonable except to Florida peninsula. 


4. Reasonable carload rates on fresh 
meats and packing-house products from | 
western trunk-line and southwestern terri- | 
tories to southern territory will be made 
py the use of arbitraries herein prescribed | 
in connection with the K-2 scale applying | 
in southern territory, except to Florida 
peninsula. Proposed rates in excess thereof 
found not justified. 


Rates for Florida 


5. Reasonable carload rates on fresh | 
meats and packing-house products to and 
from the Florida peninsula will be made 
by adding to rates determined as de- 
scribed in Findings 2, 3 and 4, arbitraries | 
herein found reasonable, made 25 per cent | 
of the respective class rate percentages | 
found .rasonable for thos commodities } 





| 


| Proposed rates in excess thereof found not | to North Atlantic ports of call of Lucken- 


justified. 

6. Proposed carload rates on fresh meats 
and packing-house products from Kansas 
City, Wichita, Oklahoma City and Fort | 
Worth to the lower Mississippi River | 
crossings found justified only to the ex-| 
tent that they do not exceed the I. & S. 
2595 rates. 

7. Rule laid down for disposition of 
fractions in arriving at rates, 

8. Proposed cancellation of carload com- 
modity rates on grease and tallow, edible 
and inedible, from western trunk-line ter- 
ritory to Ohio River crossings found not 


Drainage Allowance 


9. Proposed cancellation of drainage al- 
lowance on sweet pickled meats and salt 
allowance on dry salted meats found not 
justified. 


10. Less-than-carload rates on fresh 
meats an@ packing-house products in 
peddler cars assailed in No. 21994 from 
Atlanta, Ga., Nashville and Knoxville, 
Tenn., to southern territory found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


11. Proposed application of second-class 


between southern territory on the one 
hand, and official and Illinois territory on 
the other hand, found justified. 


12, Proposed southern classification rat- 
ings on packing-house products, less than 
carloads, found justified. 


13. Proposed rates on packing-house 
products, less than carloads, when shipped 
in other than peddler cars, between points 
in southern territory, and between that 
territory on the one hand, and official 
and Illinois territories on the other hand, 
and from western trunk-line and south- 
western territories to southern territory 
for that portion of the haul governed by 
southern classification, found justified. 


Rates on Peddler Cars $ 


14. Proposed rates on packing-house 
products in peddler cars found not justi- 
fied. Schedules required to be canceled, 
without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules establishing rates upon the bases 
found reasonable. 


15. Rates made 50 per cent of existing 
| first-class rates found reasonable for ap- 
plication on articles in the packing-house 
| products list now taking Class B or sev- 
|enth class under southern classification, 
{when shipped in peddler cars, subject to 
per car revenue not less than the charge 
for 12,000 pounds at the rate on packing- 
house products from origin to final desti- 
nation of the car, between points in 
southern territory, and between points in 
that territory and points in official and 
Illinois territories. 


16. Reasonable rates on packing-house 
products in peddler cars from western 
trunk-line territory to southern territory 
| will be made by the use of arbitraries 
herein prescribed in connection with the 
K-2 scale applying in southern territory, 
subject to a minimum per car charge as 
in Finding 15. 

17. Rules, regulations and provisions 
necessafy to govern the through move- 
ment of joint-line hauls of peddler cars 
required to be published in joint tariffs. 


18. Rule laid down for disposition of 
fractions in arriving at rates. 


19. Rates, assailed in Nos. 22004, 22587 
and 22658 on fresh meats and packing- 
house products in carloads and less than 
| carloads, including peddler cars, from cer- 
tain points in official, western trunk-line 
and southwestern territories to southern 
territory found not unreasonable or other- 





reason that the deed created no estate 


in anyone except through the exercise of | 


| the power to appoint under the terms of 
|; the deed. The tribunal, authorized to ap- 
| point, having exercised the power, their 


dally. Requests | 





such cases are, first is the testator’s gen- 
eral intent ascertainable; and, second, is 
there any tribunal provided to ascertain 
the specific objects to which such intent 
is to be applied? If so the trust is not 
void for uncertainty, whether it is for 
a technical charity or not.” 

In Beck's Appeal, 116 Pa. 547, the dece- 
dent’s will provided, after the payment of 
legacies, bequests, and expenses: 

“I do hereby give and grant unto my 
executor, hereinafter named, full and un-|¥ ¢ 
|limited power and authority to appro-| tion of “the Memorial Church of the 

priate or dispose of all the rest, residue,| G00d Shepherd, Germantown.” 

and remainder of my estate, real and per-| As to the finding of deficiency in the 
sonal, or the proceeds arising from the estate tax imposed on the money so ex- 
|sale thereof, to such objects, persons or| pended and land so conveyed, the order 
institutions as in his discretion shall be|and decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
best and proper, as I have full confidence | peals is reversed. 

|in his judgment, ability and integrity in| There was no evidence that other gifts 
| the premises.” made by the trustees for religious or 


f 


act relatest back to the settlor and the 
estate passed from him, as the creator 
of the power, and not from the trustees. 
Beck's Appeal, supra. 


We conclude that 


deductions claimed by the petitioner of 
the amount expended and the value of 
the land conveyed by the trustees under 





in and about the erection and construc- 





the Board of Tax! 
Appeals was in error in disallowing the | 


the power contained in the deed of trust | 


wise unlawful, except to the extent that 
| they exceed or may exceed rates found 
| reasonable for the future in the investi- 
| gation and suspension proceeding. 


‘New York Rapid Transit 
Lines Show Big Decrease 


New York, N. Y., June 30. 

With traffic on rapid transit and street 
surface railways, Hudson tubes and bus 
| lines falling off from 3,560,000,000 passen- 
gers in the calendar year 1929 to 3,325,- 





Navy Dirigible to Be Ready 
For Trial Flight in August Company in West 





SHIPPING . . 


Work Approaching Completion and Launch- 
ing Ceremony Is Planned by the Contractor | 


» AVIATION 








Growth of Utility 


Shown at Inquiry 


| the “ZRS-4” still will be required before 


| Chang 


|announcement of its approval of changes 





Work on the rigid airship “ZRS-4,” now 
building at the plant of the Goodyear-Zep- 
pelin Corporation, Akron, Ohio, is rapidly 
approaching completion, and unless un- 
foreseen delays occur, the ship, which if 
accepted by the Navy will be christened 
“Akron,” will be ready for her initial trial 
flight by Navy personnel during the lat- 
ter half of August. 

Prior to this date, probably during the 
early part of August, the contractor plans 
a christening or launching ceremony. At 
this ceremony, the airship will be air-borne 
for the first time, but will not be ready 
for flight. 

After the christening ceremony, work on 


the airship will be ready for her accept- 
ance tests and trial. All equipment will be 
thoroughly tried out as far as practicable 
while the airship is in her shed. Then 
when ready’ in all respects, she will make 
her first flight. Trial flights, pending ac- 
ceptance by the Navy, will be made under 
the supervision of a Navy Board of In- 
spection and Survey, following in this the 
regular naval procedure applied equally to 
surface vessels or aircraft. During trial 
flights, the airship will be operated by a 


es In Compacts 
Of Shipping Lines 
Are Given Approval 


Agreements Modified Cover | 
Routes From Pacific and 
Gulf Ports to Destinations 
Abroad 


Several rate agreements among ship- 
pers have been_ modified, the Shipping 
Board has just announced. The Board’s 


follows in full text: 

Modification of the following agree- 
ments was approved by the Board: 

1366-1, Matson Navigation Co. and} 
Luckenbach Steamship Co.—The agree- 
ment modified provides for through move- 
ment of, and apportionment of the 
through rate on, shipments of canned 
pineapple from Hawaiian Island ports of 
loading of Matson Navigation Company | 


bach Steamship Company. This agree-| 
ment was approved by the Board Oct. 22, | 
1930. The purpose of the proposed modifi- 
cation is to record a reduction of $1 per | 
ton of 2,000 pounds in the through rate} 
and in the intercoastal carriers propor- 
tion thereof. 
21-6 South Atlantic Steamship Confer- 
ence, of which Henry Nanninga Co., South 
Atlantic Steamship Line, Trosdal, Plant 
and La Fonta, and Strachan Shipping 
Company are members. 
The agreement provides for the estab- 
lishment of a South Atlantic Steamship 
Conference comprised of carriers operat- 
ing vessels in the various trades from 
South Atlantic ports of the United States 
to foreign ports and was approved by the 
Board Feb. 1, 1927. Paragraph 4 of that} 
agreement restricts the amount of broker- | 
age which may be paid by member lines 
to 1% per cent on amount of freight paid | 
in accordance with the conference tariff, | 
except on cotton on which the brokerage 
is fixed at 5 cents per bale. 
The only change to be effected by the 
modification submitted is the elimination 
of the exception in respect to payment 
of brokerage on cotton. As modified the} 
agreement will limit the payment of brok- 
erage by member lines to an amount not} 
in excess of 1% per cent of the conference 
tariff freight rate on all commodities, in- | 
cluding cotton. 
Gulf-to-Europe Compact 

140-3 Gulf/French Atlantic Hamburg | 
Range Freight Conference, having the fol-| 
lowing members: Armament Deppe, S. A.; 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, Cas- | 
tle Line, Hansa Line, Holland America| 
Line, Larrinaga Line, Mobile Oceanic} 
Line, Norddeutscher Lloyd, Ozean Line,| 
Richard Meyer Company, Richard Meyer 
Co. of Texas, Scandinavian American Line, 
Southern States Line, Strachan Line, 
Texas Continental Line, Unterweser Reed- 
erei, Wilh. Wilhelmsen, Aktiebolaget 
Svenska Amerika Mexiko Linien (Joint 
Service). 


lishment of a Gulf/French Atlantic Ham- 
burg Range Freight Conference in the 


‘Testimony at Investigation 


Navy crew which has been assembled for | 
this purpose. , | 
Flight trials probably will consist of five | 
or six flights of varying duration, includ- 
ing one of at least 48 hours. Trials will 
include, besides the satisfactory function- 
ing of all parts and apparatus on the | 
airship, the determination of speeds, fuel | 
consumption, endurance, checks on the 
structural integrity of all parts, and other 
data affecting the performance and gen- 
eral handling qualities of the airship. 

It is impracticable to estimate the time | 
required for each trial or the period be- 
tween flights. This must depend upon 
circumstances. Nothing will be allowed to | 


| interfere with carrying out the trials care- | 


fully and thoroughly. 

If trials prove satisafctory, the “ZRS-4” 
will be accepted by the Navy Department, 
and she will be flown to the Naval Air 
Station, Lakehurst, N. J. There, she will 
be commissioned as the “Akron”, and 
housed in the Lakehurst hangar along- 
side the “Los Angeles”. Thereafter, the 
ship will be put through a “shaking down” | 
period of several months before taking up| 
regular duties with the fleet. During this 
“shake down” period, airplanes and other 
military apparatus will be added.—ZIssued 
by the Department of the Navy. 


| 
| 
| 


Revenue Bureau Rules 


On Stock Market Loss | 


[Continued from Page 2.) | 
years and were not a trade or business 
regularly carried on by him. | 
In W. H. Ostenberg et al. v. Commis- 
sioner, 17 B. T. A. 738, Nonacq. C. B. IX-1, 


|72, it appeared from the evidence that 


Ostenberg was a capitalist and an investor 
on a large scale. He invested in stocks 


| and bonds and in vartous enterprises which 


Such invest- | 


showed a prospect of profit. 
ing and connections with the various en- 
terprises in which he was interested con- 
stituted the only business he had, the 
source of his income, and his means of 
livelihood. The Board held that peti- 
tioner was regularly engaged in carrying | 
on a trade or business, and that the net 
loss provisions were applicable to the case. | 
In a dissenting opinion, Mr. Smith stated: 
“In my opinion an investor in stocks and | 
bonds of corporations for profit for him-| 


Before Trade Commission 
Relates to Company in 
North American Group 


{Continued from Page 7.] 
son of the fact that the common stock 
was issued or sold at a higher value than 
the nominal value of $25 per share, which 
was used on the books of the company. 

Q. Will you now state briefly some of 
the principal points that you have brought 
out in this report? 

A. I.will now read the summary which 
I have prepared showing the principal 
matters of interest. 

1. Western Power Corporation was in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of 
New York on June 5, 1915, as successor to 
the Western Power Company of New Jer- 
sey which had been in existence since the 
year 1905. 

2. All of the companies mentioned in 
this report as subsidiaries of the Western 
Power Corporation or the Western Power 
Company operate exclusively within the 
State of California, and the information 
regarding these companies was obtained 
through the offices of the Western Power 
Corporation, 


Two Concerns Acquired 

3. When the Western Power Corpora- 
tion succeeded the Western Power Com- 
pany, the only operating company con- 
trolled by the Western Power Company 
was the Great Western Power Company 
of California, but in the year 1925 the 
Western Power Company acquired the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation and 
the Midland Counties Public Service Cor- 
poration. 

4. In the year 1925 The North American 
Company obtained control of the Western 
Power Corporation through a contract with 


|H. P. Wilson and other stockholders pro- 


viding for the exchange of North American 
stock of the Western Power Corporation. 
By November, 1925, The North American 
Company acquired 97 per cent of the out- 
standing common stock of the Western 
Power Corporation, and on Dec. 31, 1930, 
cwned 99.86 per cent. 


5. In the year 1926 The North American 
Company arranged for an issue of $10,- 


self is not entitled to the benefits of sec- | 000,000 in 5.5 per cent convertible collateral 
tion 204 of the applicable taxing act, and trust gold bonds by the Western Power 
I do not see how this case can be dif-| Corporation, which were convertible into 
ferentiated from the case of the ordinary|}common stock of The North American 
investor.” This was substantially the| Company which made these bonds very 
position of the Bureau in the case. |attractive. The common stock of The 
In I. T. 1818, C. B. II-2, 39, considera-| North American Company required by the 
tion was given the case of a taxpayer,| Western Power Corporation for such con- 
who was not a member of a stock ex-| yersion was obtained through the exchange 
change, had no place of business, did not! of one share of its common stock for 1% 
make purchases and sales of securities for| shares of The North American Company 
others, but devoted the greater part of | common stock, and through this means the 
his time in keeping in touch with the| Western Power Corporation acquired 115,- 
stock market and in giving orders to his|377 shares of North American common 
broker for the purchase and sale of se-! stock, of which $110,474 shares were used 
curities. He had no other trade or busi-| for the conversion of $9,538,000 of the 5.5 
—. It was held that he was engaged| per cent bonds. 
n the business of buying and selling se Profit Is Claimed 


curities for the purpose of claiming the 
benefit of a net loss sustained in the op-| Through the conversion of the bonds re- 
eration of a trade or business. ferred to above for common stock of The 
G. C. M. 2463, C. B. VI-2, 170, concerned| North American Company, a profit was 
a case in which the taxpayer had many) realized by The Western Power Corpora- 
times more money invested in securities | tion of $2,974,636.47. 
than in his other business which consisted; 6, On March 29, 1930, The North Ameri- 
of manufacturing. He spent more than|can Company entered into a contract with 
one-half his time in attending to his trans-|the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


The agreement provides for the estab- | 


trade from United States Gulf ports to| 


actions in securities, and during a five-! 
month period alone in 1919 he had more| 
than 70 separate transactions. Securities 
were bought to be sold for a profit and) 
not to be held as an investment. It was 
held that taxpayer’s transactions in se- 
curities were sufficient to constitute a 
business regularly carried on, and a loss 
sustained therein in 1919, should be con- 
sidered in applying the net loss provisions 
of the statute. 

As heretofore stated, the determination 


curities result from the operation of a 
trade or business regularly carried on by 
the taxpayer resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of fact. The decision in each case, 
therefore, is dependent upon the particu- 
lar state of facts presented. 

Queries regarding this mimeograph 
should be directed to IT:E:RR. 


Power Utilities Reduce 


Fuel Bill by Efficiency 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
pounds were required per kilowatt, or 
practically one-half as much as in 1919. 
The production of electricity by the use 





kilowatt-hours; in 1930 the output was 


of 160 per cent. The consumption of coal 





Continental European ports, and was ap- 
proved by the Board July 2, 1930. Clause 


of brokerage in excess of 114 per cent on 


governed by the usages of the trade and 
and Pensacola at which ports member 


age up to 5 cents per bale. 

The modification now submitted pro- 
vides that payment of 1% per cent broker- 
age on cotton and cotton linters at Gulf 
ports other than Mobile and Pensacola 
|is not in any event to exceed a total pay- 
ment of 5 cents per bale. 


ment may be continued only until July 
31, 1931. After that date payment of 
brokerage on cotton and cotton linters 
at these ports, as well as at all other Gulf 
ports, is not to exceed 1% per cent on 
amount of freight earned and in no cir- 


per bale. 

656-1 Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with 
Erikson Navigation Company.—The agree- 
ment is between Gulf Pacific Line, Inc., 
and Erikson Navigation Company and pro- 
vides for through movement of shipments 
from United States Gulf ports to Mare 
Island Navy Yard, Calif., with tranship- 
ment at San Francisco. Modification is 
requested to record the name of the Gulf 
Pacific-Redwood Line as the successor of 
pong 9 Pacific Line, Inc., in the agreement 
on file. 


Action in Uncontested 
Railway Finance Cases 


The Commision atso made public notice 
of action in uncontested finance cases 
} as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. Nos. 8771, 9779, 
8780, 8781, and 8782, (1) authorizing the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Company (a) 
to issue not exceeding $1,233,000 of prior- 
lien mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series 





| 300,000 in 1930, a decrease of 30,700,000, the 
cause is found in the general depression 


in a report made public June 29 by the} 


Transit Commission. 


= ~« 


charitable purposes were intended by the | 


settlor to be within the terms of the 
|power of appointment. 
other respects the order and decision of 


| the Board is affirmed. 


Therefore, in all} 


E, to be pledged with the trustee of the 
applicant’s consolidated mortgage; (b) 
upon pledge of the prior-lien mortgage 
bonds, to issue not exceeding $2,004,000 of 
consolidated-mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, 
series B, said bonds to be pledged and re- 
pledged from time to time as collateral 


issued within the limitations of sections 
20a(9) of the Interstate Commerce Act; and 
(c) to issue from time to time not exceed- 
ing $2,004,000 of consolidated-mortgage 6 
per cent gold bonds, series C, in exchange 


f 


13 of this agreement prohibits payment) 


the amount of freight earned, except on} 
sulphur and phosphate which are to be} 


on cotton and cotton linters at Mobile| 


lines are permitted to pay freight broker- | 


At Mobile and) 
Pensacola the flat payment of 5 cents per | 
bale permitted under the present agree-| 


cumstances is it to be more than 5 cents) 


the production of electricity for public use 
was about 39,000,000 tons in 1919; in 1930 
| about 51,000,000 tons were utilized—an in- 
crease of only 31 per cent, which is to be 
compared with the increase of 160 per 
cent in the production of electricity by the 
| consumption of fuels. 

The conservation of fuel by the yearly 
increase in efficiency in the use of fuels 


logical Survey is enormous. If there had 
been no increase in the efficiency in the 
use of coal since 1919 in generating elec- 
| tricity, there would have been consur.aed 
more than 275,000,000 tons more of coal 
from 1920 to 1930. At $4 a ton this repre- 
sents a saving of $1,000,000,000 in the fuel 
| bill of public-utility power plants. 

These monthly reports also show that 
the Nation’s resources of water power are 


duction of electricity for public use as the 
production of electricity by the use of 
water power each year has been more 


v.-thstanding the remarkable increase in 
the efficiency of fuel-burning plants dur- 
ing the past 12 years and the relatively 
|/much smaller cost of constructing steam 
power plants of comparable size. 


brought forcibly to the attention of the 


zation of the Nation’s water power re- 
sources but also the conservation of fuels 
in the production of electricity by public 
utility power plants. This information has 
undoubtedly had a material value in guid- 





of whether losses from the sale of se-| 


of fuels in 1919 was about 24,000,000,000 
62,5°9,000,000 kilowatt-hours—an increase | 


and the coal equivalent of oil and gas in| 


during the 12 years that these monthly | 
reports have been published by the Geo-| 


being conserved by utilization in the pro-| 


than a third of the total production, not-| 


The reports and press bulletins show-. 
ing the results of these investigations have | 


public not only the progress in the utili- | 


whereby the Western Power Corporation 
| sold all of its interest in the Great West- 
ern Power Company of California, San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation and 
|the Midland Counties Public Service Cor- 
poration, the total investment of the West- 
ern Power Corporation, in these com- 
panies, including advances and undis- 
| tributed earnings, being $53,553,680.96, for 
|which Western Power Corporation re- 
ceived 1,825,000 shares or 32 per cent of 
| the outstanding common stock of the Pa- 





|cific Gas and Electric Company. 

| In December, 1930, The North American 
| Company purchased, through exercise of 
| warrants issued by Western Power Cor- 
poration, 804,580 shares Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company for the Western Power 
| Corporation at $20 per share. Other stock- 
holders under the same warrant rights 
purchased 365 shares. The total number 
of shares of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company common stock sold by the West- 
ern Power Corporation under this ar- 
rargement being 804,945 shares, leaving 
a balance of 1,020,055 shares of Pacific 
| Gas and Electric Company common stock 
owned by Western Power Corporation on 
Dec. 31, 1930, at a valuation of $37,454,- 
780.96, being the only asset of the Western 
Power Corporation. 


Cost of Securities 


The average cost per share of the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company common 
stock to the Western Power Corporation 
was $29.34; the selling price to the North 
American Company and other stockhold- 
ers $20 per share; and an average price 
per share of $36.72 for the balance on 
hand Dec. 31, 1930, at which time the 
market value was about- $45 per share. 

7. The authorized capitalization of the 
Western Power Corporation at date of or- 
ganization was 146,700 shares common 
stock, no par value, and 170,800 shares 6 
per cent preferred stock of $100 par value 
per share. 

October 1, 1923, the preferred stock was 
changed to 7 per cent and increased in 
January, 1925, to 150,000 shares. Common 
stock was increased in January, 1925, to 
| 300,000 shares and in April, 1929, 325,000 
shares, and December, 1930, changed to 
par value of $5 per share, or a total au- 
thorized common stock of 1,625,000 shares, 


Stock Outstanding 


The capital stock outstanding Dec. 31, 
30, was as follows: 

Common stock, par value $5 per share, 
| 1,609,890 shares, of a total of $8,049,450. 

Preferred stock, 7 per cent cumulative, 
$100 par value, 96,542 sh@res, of a total 
| of $9,654,200. 

Total capital outstanding, $17,803,650. 

Capital surplus, $6,580,084. 

Total capitalization, $24,283,734. 

8. Since the Western Power Corporation 
is a holding company, its principal source 
| of income was from dividends on stock of 

subsidiaries and affiliated companies, and 
there is no income by the way of charges 
from management, financing, or servicing. 
The total net income credited to surplus 


} 


| ; 
| 19: 


security for any note or notes that may be | 


in the year 1915 to 1930, inclusive, was 
$16,713,202.49. 

The total additions to surplus for the 
years 1915 to 1930 were $25,406,975.55; the 
total deductions, including dividends, $16,- 
152,201.62, leaving an earned surplus on 
Dec. 31, 1930, of $8,801,083.21. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of July 2. 


ing to the best methods of utilizing the 
| ener power resources and in increasing 
the efficiency in the use of fuels. It has 
| led to extensive saving in our resources 
of water power, coal, oil and gas. 
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$2,004,000 of consolidated-mortgage 6 per | 
cent gold bonds, series B, presented for | 
conversion; and (2) authority granted (a) | 
to subsidiaries of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Company to issue promissory 
notes as follows: Birmingham Belt Railroad 
Company, $5,080.61, St. Louis, San Francisco | 
& Texas Railway Company, $73,492.92, and 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railway Company, 
$105,217.77; and (b) to the Quanah, Acme 
& Pacific Railway Company to issue $324,- 
360.79 of its first-mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds; said obligations to be delivered to 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Com- | 
pany in respect of capitalizable expenditures 
made to the properties of the subsidiaries, 
approved. 





TILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Securstees Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 
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FEDERAL BANKING STATE BANKING 


["U. s. TREASURY North Carolina 
Ln UATEMEN om — Revises Building 


And Loan Laws 


Measures to Strengthen and 
Clarify Present Statutes 
Are Reviewed by Deputy 


Insurance Director 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DarLy 


Crops Condition |Imports of Gold During June _ || FoREIGN EXCHANGE | Offering of Bills 
InSt.LonisArea | © sfablish AN Time Record) = syyemmees| By Treasury Is 
Said to Be Good Heavy Receipts in New York for Account of se conan ot Serie seer ea | Oversubseribed 


Bank of New York today certified to the 
_ German Reichsbank Increases Total 


al 
- 
* 


Secretary of the Treasury the following: June 27. Made Public June 30, 19331-™™ 
Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal r 
nue 


Purpose of the assessment and collection | 
of duties Neon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 


| 

| 

$1,437,248,06 | 
776,381.32 | 


852,398.72 | 
306,248.88 


$3,372,276.98 

47,600.00 

502,438,034,44 
$505,857,911,42 | 


Bids Are Opened on Issues 
Totaling 100 Millions, 
With Tenders Four Times 
Amount of Offering 


Survey of Federal Reserve 
Shows Business Volume 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


: , | they were required to maintain at the| most cases from 4 per cent to 3 or 3% 
a Pivot on Results Of | erve bank was reduced by more than| per cent, os 

= ic ‘ | $50,000,000. On June 15 the Treasury sold over $800,- | 

arvest This Fall | The reduction in the amount of credit | 000,000 of 34 per cent 15 to 18 year bonds, 

}extended by New York member banks oc-| the largest amount of United States Gov- | 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 30.—The most hope- | curred largely through the liquidation of | ernment bonds sold at one time since the| 

ful aspect of the business situation in the | security loans, but cote — also some | war loans. The new issue pe we by 

7 i j .|reduction in the holdings of securities | about $220,000,000 the $589,000,000 of ma- 

eer: i anes cans - |other than United States Government se- | turing Treasury certificates, and after the 

: 7 pa ueboeedter ak rete | allotment of $326,000,000 of new bonds in 

tions of crops throughout the district, in} Notwithstanding the substantial amount| exchange for maturing certificates, only 

the monthly review of the Federal Reserve | of excess reserves held by New York banks | a re Poot of the cash subscriptions 

i ic. {during much of the month, lending rates | could be allotted. 

ws i. ee —- —_ = |remained generally unchanged from those| Notwithstanding the large volume of 

: y ws in iu’ /of a month ago. The only notable change | Treasury operations during the tax pe- 

text: in the open market money was a further | riod, including in addition to the sale of 

The trend of commerce and industry in| decline in-the yields obtainable on short | the new bond issue the payment of ma- 

this district during the past 30 days was| term Government securities, In view of| turing certificates, the payment of in- 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
— | Interest on public debt 

The Treasury's offering of $10,000,000 in| Ferunds of receipts 
Treasury bills was oversubscribed nearly; Operations in special accounts 
four times, the Acting Secretary of the| Adjusted service certificate 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, announced late | ons 6 . 

June 29, The bills were offered on June! Thvesteent of tent qed: : 
25 and bids were opened at the Federal | ; aN oe, 
reserve Danks June 29. The statement fol- | 

lows in full text: 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury Mills 
announced today (June 29) that tenders 
for $100,000,000 or thereabouts of two se-| 
ries of Treasury bills, which were offered | 
on June 25, 1931, were opened at the Fed- 


$3,110,729.07 
1,515,916,29 
164,941.85 
8,700.57 
2,026 269.22 


By 0, K. La Roque 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner 4 
State of North Carolina : 
61,985.35 | 


137,327.38 | During the 1931 session of the General 
_ ere. | Assembly of North Carolina, five sections 
$2,999,540.90 | of the consolidated statutes were amended 

1,492,004.75 | to apply in strengthening and clarification 
501,366,365.77 | of existing laws relating to building and 
ee $505.857.91142 |!0an associations. These amendments 
ciaeeies easements | were approved and sponsored by the In- 
; surance Commissioner, who is the superr 
| vising officer, and the legislative and ex- 


Total ordinary expenditures 
Other public debt expenditures 
Balance today 


Total . 


slightly downward as contrasted with the} 


two months immediately preceding. The | 


the low yields obtainable by banks on their 
liquid funds discussions among banks of 


| terest on outstanding Government debt, | 


rates paid on deposits were widespread | 


and the collection of second quarter in- 
come tax installments, these operations 
had less effect on the money market than 


China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) .. 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 


eral reserve banks on June 29, 1931. 


Business Conditions 


| ecutive committees of the North Carolina 


000,000 or thereabouts of 91-day bills dated | 


With respect to the offering of $50,-| 
: ‘ In Atlanta Reserve 


| Building and Loan League. 
| ection 4231 was amended to include 


recession both in production and distribu- | and in a number of localities throughout 
tion, however, was due in large part to/|the district reductions were reported, most 


July 1, 1931, and maturing on Sept. 30,; 


| building and loan associations along with 
1931, the total amount applied for was/| . 


usual. Cuba (peso) +banks in prohibiting the circulation of 


Mexico (peso) 


e 


seasonal considerations, and in some in- 
dustries the gains recorded in March and | 
April were fully maintained. Considerable 
spottiness and irregualrity were in evi- 
dence, both with referenec to the several | 
lines and different localities. Taken as 


a whole, sentiment in practically all parts 
of the district underwent improvement, 
and there was more of a disposition to 
fill requirements by both merchants and 
the public than was the case earlier in 
the year. This was true particularly of 
commodities for ordinary consumption, 
the lines dealing in goods of the heavier 
and more permanent sort making a rela- 
tively poorer showing than those in the 
former category. Iron and steel, fire clay, 
Jumber, glass and other building materials 
failed to maintain the pace of the pre- 
ceding 90 days. Production and distribu- 
tion of automobiles declined from May 
to June, and sales of farm implements 
was considerably below the seasonal aver- 
age. Nqimprovement whatever was noted | 
in the bituminous coal industry from 
the dull conditions existing in recent 
months. 


Distribution Retarded 


Distribution of seasonal commodities 
through retail channels was retarded to 
some extent during May by unusually cool 
jweather. Since June 1, however, higher 
temperatures have substantially assisted | 
the movement of Summer goods, notably 
apparel, electrical supplies, beverages, 
outing and tourist supplies. There was a 
decrease from May to June in wholesale | 
distribution of boots and shoes, groceries, 
men’s hats, packing house products and 
farm implements. Increases in the same 
comparison were recorded in drugs and 
chemicals, furniture, dry goods, hardware 
and electrical supplies. In all whole- 
saling and jobbing lines investigated, the 
volume of May business was below that 
of the same month last year. 


The most hopeful aspect of the situa- 
tion is the generally favorable conditions 
of crops throughout the district. Prospects 
at the middle of June were for the heavi- 
est yields obtained in a number of years. 
While prices of all farm products continue 
at low levels, the large outputs will serve 
to offset smaller cash returns per unit, 
besides giving employment to a greater | 
number of persons and heavier tonnages 
to the railroads. Conditions in the drought 
areas have undergone distinct betterment 
since the end of March. 


Department store sales in the principal 
cities of the district in May showed a de- 
crease of 12.5 per cent, as compared with 
the same month last year, and for the 
first five months this year the volume was 
12.8 per cent smaller than for the corre- 
sponding period in 1930. Combined sales 
of all wholesaling lines investigated 
showed a decrease in May of 16 per cent 
under the same month in 1930, and of 11 
per cent under the April total this year; 
for the first five months this year a de- 
crease of 15 per cent under the same 
period in 1930 was shown. Charges to 
checking accounts in May were approxi- 
mately 3 per cent larger than in April, 
but more than one-fifth smaller than in 
May last year. The amount of savings 
accounts increased slightly between May 
6 and June 3, and on the latter date were 
about on a parity with the corresponding 
time last year. 


Freight Traffic Smaller 
According to officials of railroads opera- 
ting in this district, the volume of freight 
traffic handled in May was considerably 
smaller than during the corresponding 
period a year and two years earlier. The 
movement of early fruit and truck crops 


Was up to expectations, but all other 
classifications of freight showed appreci- 
able declines. For the country as a whole, 
loading of revenue freight for the first 
22 weeks this year, or to May 30, totaled | 
15,988,235 cars, against 19,481,593 cars for 
the corresponding period last year and 
21,325,072 cars in 1929. The St. Louis} 
Terminal Railway Association, which 
handles interchanges for 28 connecting 
lines, interchanged 186,779 loads in May,|! 
against 174,668 loads in April, and 217,226 
loads in May, 1930. During the first nine | 
days of June the interchange amounted 
to 55,529 loads against 53,434 loads during 
the corresponding period in May, and 62,- 
388 loads during the first nine days of 
June, 1930. Passenger traffic of the re- 
porting roads decreased 15 per cent in 
May as compared with the same month | 
last year. Estimated tonnage of the Fed- 
eral Barge Line between St. Louis and 
New Orleans in May was 99,500 tons, 
against 82,465 tons in April, and 124,924 
tons in May, 1930. 


Reports relative to collections in the 
district reflect moderate improvement as a 
whole, though conditions are still spotty 
and irregular.. June 1 settlements with 
wholesalers in the large distributing cen- 
ters were in considerable volume, and 
compared very favorably with results a 
year ago. Generally through the agri- 
cultural sections, but more particularly 
where early fruits and vegetables are im- 
portant crops, retailers report moderate 
betterment in payments. 


Liquidation Is Good 


Good liquidation with both country 
banks and merchants has been the rule 
in the tobacco sections. Backwardness in 
meeting bills is complained of by mer- 
chants in the bituminous coal sections, 
and generally through the lead and zinc 
belt. Retailers in the large urban cen- 
ters report little change in conditions as 
compared with the preceding several 
months, Questionnaires addfessed to rep- 
resentative interests in the several lines 
scattered through the district showed the 
following results: 

Exc. 

0% 


Good Fair 
10.4% 76.1% 
April, j 13.1 63.1 23.8 | 
May, 1930 1.0 140 585 265 

Commercial failures in the Eigth Federal] | 
Reserve District in May, according to 
Dun's, numbered 104 involving liabilities of 
$3,148,548 against 153 failures in April with 
liabilities of $2,916,962, and 133 defaults 
@oxr a total of $4,959,105 in May, 1930, 


Poor 


May, 1931 13.5% 


| al 


of them to become effective July 1. The 
reductions applied especially. to time de- 
posits rates on which were reducéd in 


Out-of-State Trust 
Companies Cannot 
Operate in Montana 


*\'s 
Attorney General Rules in 


Case of St. Paul Firm 
That It May Not Conduct 
A Trust Business 


HELENA, Monrt., June 30. 

Corporations organized in other States 
can not do a trust business in Montana, 
Attorney General L. A. Foot has ruled in 
connection with the application of the 
First Trust Company, of St. Paul, Minn., 
for qualification to do business in this 
State. They may, however, loan money 


Half of Notes Due 


Taken in Exchange 
As more than half of the maturing 


certificates were exchanged for the new 


bonds cash redemptions were reduced to 
about $265,000,000 and this amount was 
nearly balanced by payments of §112,- 
000,000 on foreign debts to the United 
States Government, and $95,000,000 of cash 
payments for the new Treasury bonds, to- 
gether with the comparatively small vol- | 
ume of income tax checks actually cleared | 
and collected on that day. | 

Consequently, the Treasury found it 
necessary to obtain only $38,000,000 from 
the reserve banks on the 15th through 
the issuance of special one-day certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, the smallest amount | 
for any tax date in a number of years, 
and this was repaid on the following day. 


| Thereafter, the collection of income tax 


in Montana, and may, for that purpose, | 


maintain offices here. 

The opinion of the Attorney General, 
in the form of a letter to the Secretary of 
State, W. E. Harmon, follows in full text: 

ear sir: 

I have your letter of the 24th inst., in- 
closing your file in connection with the 
application of the First Trust Company 
of Saint Paul to qualify to do business 
in the State of Montana. It appears that 
this corporation is a consolidation of the 
Northwestern Trust Company, a Minne- 
sota corporation which was admitted to do 
business in 1909 in the State of Montana, 
and the Merchants Trust Company, a 
Minnesota corporation which never qual- 
ified to do business in Montana. In my 
opinion the Northwestern Trust Company 
as a corporation no longer transacts busi- 
ness, but the business since the consolida- 
tion is that of the new corporation, the 
First Trust Company of Saint Paul. 


Law Forbids Trust Business 

I refer you to my opinion rendered you 
on Aug. 9, 1929, found at page 163, of Vol- 
ume 13 of the Opinions, in which it is 
held that since the enactment of chapter 
89 of the Laws of 1927 a foreign corpora- 
tion can not be admitted to Montana for 
the purpose of transacting a trust busi- 
ness. In accordance with this opinion, 
the First Trust Company of Saint Paul 
can not be admitted to Montana for the 
purpose of doing a trust business, 


Statutes Are Cited 


Section 31 of said chapter 89 of the 
law of 1927 provides that any corporation 
organized under the laws of another State 
which has complied with the laws of this 
State pertaining to foreign corporations, 
and not engaged in the business of 
banking or receiving money on deposit in 
this State, may lend money in this State, 
and for that purpose may maintain offices 
in this State and sue and be sued in this 
State under its proper coxporate name* 
notwithstanding any prohibitions con- 
tained in the act as to the use of any 
words in the name, sign or advertising 
matter of corporations not under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of 
Banks. Under section 29 of the act, no 
corporation not under the supervision of 
the Superintendent of Banks may use the 
words “trust” or “trust company” in its 
name or literature in this State. The 
above provision of section 31, however, ex- 
empts corporations from the said restric- 
tions mentioned in section 29 for the pur- 
pose of permitting such a corporation to 
loan money in this State. 


May Lend Money 


I am therefore of the opinion that the 
First Trust Company of St. Paul may not 
be admitted to Montana for the purpose 
of engaging in a trust business, but that 
it is entitled to comply with the laws of 
Monana pertaining to foreign corporations 
for the purpose of loaning money in this 
State. ‘Upon compliance with these laws 
relating to foreign corporations, you 
should issue your certification with the 
limitation contained therein that the cor- 


is 


|market for commercial paper. 


jrate for prime names 


checks gradually withdrew funds from the 
commercial banks and built up the Treas- 
ury’s balances with the reserve banks. | 

During the first part of June, the dis- | 
count market was moderately active, but 
as dealers’ purchases were somewhat in 
excess of their sales, the dealers’ port- | 
folios of bankers’ bills rose considerably 
further to the highest figure since last | 
Autumn. 

Around the middle of the month in- 
vestment demand for bills was stimu- 
lated to some extent by the efforts of 
New York banks to employ a portion of 
the funds which accumulated in this mar- 
ket at that time, and dealers’ sales con- 
sequently were in much larger volume 
than their purchases, with a resultant 
market decline in their portfolios. 


Foreign Buying 
Affects Investment 


In the later part of the month, how- 
ever, the volume of the investment de- 
mand for bills was affected somewhat by 
a decrease in foreign buying, and the 
discount houses’ holdings of bills tended 
to rise again, although remaining well 
below the level reached early in June. 

With large excess reserves in the pos- 
session of the New York banks during 
much of the month, few bills were offered 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and the total bill holdings of the 
reserve banks tended downward after the 
first week of June, showing a net de- 
crease of 19,000,000 for the month. 
Throughout the month of June, rates for 
bills continued at the levels in effect 
shortly after the middle of May. 

A reduction of only $9,500,000 bcccurred 
between April 30 and May 31 in the vol- 
ume of American bankers’ acceptances 
outstanding, and the total at $1,413,000,000 | 
continued for the second month to be| 
somewhat larger than the figure for the 
comparable date of 1930. During the first | 
five months of this year the seasonal de- 
cline in outstandings has amounted to 
$143,000,0000 as compared with $350,000,000 
in the corresponding period last year. 
While bills outstanding were declining 
slightly in May, the group of accepting 
institutions that report to the American 
Acceptance Council increased their hold- 
ings of bills by $54,000,000 to $160,000,- 
000. 


New Paper Finds Way 
To Investing Banks 


A good investment demand on the part 
of banks throughout the country and a| 
small supply continued during June to be | 
the dominant characteristics of the open | 
Whatever 
new paper came into dealers’ lists as a 
result of commercial and industrial bor- 
rowing quickly found its way into the 
portfolios of investing banks. Under these 
conditions the movement of rates con- 
tinued downward; early in the month the 
receded from a 


| range of 2 to 2 per cent to a prevailing 


poration is admitted only for the purpose | 


of loaning money in this State. 


rate of 2 per cent, and shortly afterward 
a small amount began to be offered at 
1% per cent. By the end of the month 
the sales of the highest-grade paper at| 
1% per cent had increased to,some vol- | 
ume, although the going rate for the gen- 
eral run of prime paper continued to be 
2 per cent. 

The volume of open-market commercial 
paper outstanding declined slightly fur- 
ther during May, according to reports re- 
ceived by this bank from 20 dealers. At 
$305,000,000 on May 31, outstandings were 
44 per cent smaller than a year ago. 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not cattnding 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; sala 


part-time employes), F: 


Brookline, Mass., 1930 Population, 47,490 } 


All stores 
Single-store independents 
Chain (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 
Topeka, Kans.. 
en SRN cnc cks oh is - 948 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 83 


Hutchinson, Kans., 
ah . 455 


608 


All GerOS  ockcscs eS aeh cia t 
Single-store independents ... 
Chains (four or more units) . 
All other types of organization 
Kansas City, 
All stores ‘ 
Single-store independents .... 
Chains (four or more units) ... 
All other types of organization 


1,599 
1,345 
170 
84 


All SEOTOS cers cccccescernne 
Single-store independents .......... 
Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization ...... 
Duluth, Mi 
it—nkesaa ee 
- 1,027 
174 

95 
Minneapolis, Minn., 


1,216 
276 
126 


All stores e:aatninn dane 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization . 


stores OVER E eee 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


- 4,813 
e81 
334 


All stores 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) ... 


Ali pther types of organization eccces 


22 
23 


B 
1,871 
891 


1930 Population, 64,120 
4.069 
2.533 

775 
761 


1930 Population, 27,085 
2,015 
1,208 
518 
289 
Kans., 1930 Population, 121,857 
3,100 
1,991 
783 
326 
Wichita, Kans., 1930 Population, 111,110 
-akeed ha ds ae 7,265 
4,520 
1,871 
874 
nn., 1930 Population, 101,463 
5.688 
3.753 
1,217 
718 
930 Population, 464,356 
29.710 $304,330,792 
16,416 
6.805 
6,489 


Virginia, Minn., 1930 Population, 11,96% 
215 604 


368 
104 


132 


proprietors, B; net sales 
ries and wages (including 


Do 
100.00 
52.53 
33.80 
13.67 


FP 
$2,340,264 
1,235,520 
725,817 
378,927 


E 
$1,722,117 
1,087,222 
352.831 
282,064 


Cc 
$18,658,863 
9,800,861 
6,307,404 
2,550,598 


$42,581,194 
26,050,243 
9,876,355 
6,654,596 


100.00 
61.18 
23.19 
15.63 


$5,690,313 
3,701,712 
939,246 
1,049,355 


$21,593,775 
12,582,362 
5,794,166 
3,217,247 


100.00 
58.27 
26.83 
14,90 


$2,961,023 
1,724,895 
689,319 
546,809 


$2,456,444 | 
1,458,092 | 
639,757 | 
358,595 


100.00 
79.30 
20.82 

8.88 


$40,875,015 
28,736,897 
8,507,790 
3,630,328 


$4,947,542 
3,334,191 
925,387 
687,964 


$4,100,942 
2,643,592 
1,015,028 
442,322 


$81,161,109 
49,871,379 
21,552,602 
9,737,128 


100.00 
61.45 
26.55 
12.00 


$10,592,921 
6,477,428 
2,684,910 
1,430,583 


$9,897,427 
6,041 849 | 
2,532,270 | 
1,323,308 





100.00 
71.53 
18.19 
10.28 


$56,334,718 
40,299,256 
10,242,697 
5,792,765 


$8,274,233 
6,206,818 
1,301,103 
766,312 


$7,438,372 
5,127,364 
1,470,596 
840,412 


100.00 
58.68 
18.62 
22.70 


$37,534,188" $38,989,801 

22,593,270 22,644,840 
5,963,159 8.455, 868 | 

8,977,750 7,889,093 


178,596,309 
56,654,320 
69,080,163 
$8,001,933 100.00 

4,941,262 61.75 
1,233,602 15.42 
~~ 3,827,069 22.83 


. 


$1,204,982 
769,295 
174,935 
260,753 


$847,830 
508.233 
136,243 
203,354 


Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


Store Sales Grow 
In Texas Area as 
Business Expands 


7.6618 
12.0983 
58.2166 
96.5700 
29.1250 


Demand Well Sustained for 
Merchandise, Federal Re- 
serve Survey Reveals in 
Study of Economic View 


Datias, Texas, June 30.—A well sus- 
tained demand for merchandise in both 
wholesale and retail channels of distribu- 
tion was in evidence in the eleventh Feti- 
eral reserve district during May, accord- 
ing to the monthly business review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 
public June 30. 

The district summary of business condi- 
tions follows-in full text: ; 

Department store sales were again 
slightly larger than in the previous month, 
and the 12 per cent decline from the corre- 
sponding month of 1930 was the same as 
that shown for April. Wholesale distri- 
bution was slightly smaller than in April 
and continued considerably below the vol- 
ume for May, 1930; yet the size of the 
decline from a year ago was smaller than 
was shown in April. Merchants continue 
to make purchases on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and the sustained consumer demand 
has keen reflected in frequent reorders 
from wholesale establishments. While 
Southwestern carloadings during May re- 
flected a seasonal decline as compared to 
the previous month, it was less than usual, 
and the decline from the corresponding 
month of a year ago was the smallest 
during the current year. 

Crops Are Stimulated 

The prevalence of more normal tem- 
peratures since the latter part of May has 
stimulated the growth of row crops which 
are gradually overcoming the handicaps 
of adverse factors earlier in the season; 
yet the lateness of certain crops, particu- 
larly corn and cotton, gtill remains as an 
important factor in the prospective pro- 
duction. Farmers have made rapid prog- 
ress with field work and reports indicate 
that crops generally are in a good state 
of cultivation. While some parts oi the 
district are in need of rain to replenish 
surface moisture, a good subsoil season 
obtains in practically all sections of the 
district, and this will be an important 
factor in sustaining crop growth during 
the Summer months. The district's farm- 
ers are now harvesting small grain crops 
and indications are that the yields will 
be very heavy. The physical condition of 
ranges and live stock continued, good to 
excellent throughout the district,“and pres- 
ent indications point toward a good sup- 
ply of grass for Summer grazing. Tem- 


pering to some extent the good physical | 


outlook, however, was the drastic decline 


made | 


$201,227,000. The highest bid made was 
99.848, equivalent to an interest rate of 
about .60 per cent on an annual basis. 
Lowest Bid Accepted 

The lowest bid accepted was 99.833, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about .66 
per cent on an annual basis. Only part 
of the amount bid for at the latter price 
was accepted. 
accepted for the 91-day bills was $50,000,- 


026. The average price of the bills to be} 
issued in this series is about 99.840. The} 
average rate on a bank discount basis is | 


about %% of 1 per cent. 

With respect to the offering of $50,000,- 
000 or thereabouts of 90-day bills dated 
July 2, 1931, and maturing on Sept. 30, 
1931, the total amount applied for was 
$180,000,034. The highest bid made was 
99.850, equivalent to an interest rate of 
.60 per cent on an annual basis. The low- 
jest bid accepted was 99.835, equivalent to 
an interest rate of .66 per cent on an an- 
nual basis. Only part of the amount bid 
for at the latter price was accepted. 

The total amount of bids accepted for 
the 90-day bills was $50,000,050. The av- 
erage price of the bills to be issued in this 
series is about 99.842. The average rate 
on a bank discount basis is about % of 
1 per cent. 


Personal Property Tax Law 
Is Vetoed In Pennsylvania 


HarrissurG, Pa., June 30. 


Governor Pinchot has vetoed the bill 
(H. 1858) proposing certain changes in 
the personal property tax law. “One of 
the changes is so objectionable as to ren- 
der approval of the bill impossible,” the 
Governor said. “It is proposed that in- 
stead of exempting from taxation loans 
| which are taxable for State purposes, the 
exemption shall apply only to loans on 
which a State tax is actually paid. This 
change would, I am advised, if literally 
enforced, render subject to tax deposits 
in banks which the State has elected not 
to tax, thereby penalizing the thrift of 
small savers. If not thus enforced, it 
would introduce even more confusion than 
now exists in the administration of this 
law.” . 


-|in May a year ago. 


in live stock prices during May. While 
cattle prices have shown some recovery 
from the low point in May, they are still 
considerably below the level obtaining at 
tie end of April. 

The demand for funds for agricultural 
purposes was reflected in a steady expan- 
sion of Federal] reserve bank loans to mem- 
ber banks. These loans rose from $8,345,- 
000 on May 15 to $10,019,000 on June 15, 
but on the latter date they were slightly 
lower than at the middle of June, 1930. 
The combined net demand and time de- 
posits of member banks reflected a small 
seasonal decline, the daily average for May 
being $796,875,000, as compared to $801,- 
150,000 in April, and $864,711,000 in May 
a year ago. The commercial loans of re- 
serve city banks reflected a further de- 
cline during the month and were consid- 
erably smaller than a year ago. The ex- 


ceedingly large amount of funds seeking | 


an investment outlet was evidenced by 
subscriptions to the June 15 issue of 3's 
per cent United States Treasury bonds 
totaling $137,870,650, against which allot- 
}ments of $22,786,750 were made. 


The total amount of bids | 


District Surveyed 


Building Activity Showed 
Decline But Output of 
Cotton-cloth Mills Was 
Greater 


| ArtLanta, Ga., June 30.—Varying trends 
|are indicated in the available series of 
statistics relating to business, finance, in- 
| dustry and agriculture in the Sixth Fed- 
| ing to the monthly review of the Federal 
| Reserve Bank of Atlanta, made public 
|}June 30. 


| The district summary of business condi- | 


tions continues in full text: 


Department store trade was in about the 
Same volume as in April, but wholesale 
trade declined and both continued less 
| than a year ago. Discounts for member 
{banks by the Federal reserve bank in- 
creased between May 13 and June 10, but 


loans and investments of weekly report- | 
Debits to} 


ing member banks declined. 
individual accounts at 26 clearing-house 


centers of the district declined 2 per cent! 


in May, compared with April, and were 
19 per cent less than in May, 1930. 

May sales by reporting department 
stores declined less than 1 per cent, com- 
pared with April, and were 8.3 per cent 
| less than in May, 1930. Wholesale distri- 
| bution decreased 5,9 per cent from April 
to May and averaged 23.7 per cent smaller 
|than in May a year ago. 


| five months of the year retail trade has | 


been 9.8 per cent, and wholesale trade 25.4 
per cent, smaller than in that period of 
1930. 


Building Activity Less 
Building permits reported from 20 cities 


| declined substantially from the April to-| 
| tal, which included several large projects, | 


and were 45.7 per cent less than in May 
last year. Total contract awards in the 
Sixth District were 66 per cent, and res!- 
‘dential contracts 37.3 per cent, less than 
Consumption of cot- 
ton in May by mills in Georgia was 12.4 
| per cent, and in Alabama 1.1 per cent, 
smaller than in May, 1930. Output of 
cotton-cloth mills increased over 
| month and was slightly larger than a year 
| ago, but production of yarn declined. Pro- 
duction of coal in Alabama and Tennessee 
declined in comparison with April, and 
| Was less than a year ago, but total output 


|eral Reserve District during May, accord- | 


For the first | 


the | 


{derogatory statements regarding the fi- 
nancial condition or solvency. This ‘act 
was ratified Jan. 31, 1931, and became 
| effective immediately. ’ 


| Powers of Commissioner 


4 
| Section 5170 originally provided for the 
|organization and incorporation of build- 
}ing and loan associations but without au- 
thority or preliminary survey on the part 
of the supervisory officer. As amended, 
this section gives to the Insurance Com- 
{missioner wide authority and discretion 
/and the certificate of incorporation may 
not be recorded until proper authority has 
bee ngranted by the Insurance Commis- 
| sioner. om 
| Section 5176, as amended, limits the 
/amount of commission or other remuner- 
ation that may be paid for the soliciting 
and sale of stock, to not more than 1 per 
}cent of the par value of stock subscribed. 
This section, as amended, together with 
section 5170, referred to above, was rati- 
fied March 4, 1931, and became immeé- 
diately effective. These two sections will 
tend to restrict the organization of new 
associations and will materially aid in the 
elimination of the promotion evil. 


Reserve Funds 


Section 5177 was amended to eliminate 
any references to guarantee in the divi- 
dend rate on what is known as paid-up 
stock. An additional safeguard was added 
by requiring that in the future each as- 
sociation shall “at all times have on hand 
|investments in obligations of the United 
States Government or the Government of 
the State of North Carolina, or: on de- 
posit in such bank or banks as may have 
been approved by a majority of the 7 
tire board of directors immediately avail- 
| able funds in an amount equal to at least 
5 per centum of the aggregate amount of 
paid-up stock outstanding, as shown -by 
the books of the association. 


| When the aggregate of investments or 
‘funds in hand or on deposit as heréin 
provided fall below the amount required 
under this section, the association shall 
make no new loans until the required 
| amount has been accumulated.” In addi- 
| tion to this liquid reserve requirement, 
| permission to invest in Federal or State 
| bonds is a privilege not heretofore allowed, 
This act was ratified on March 13, 1931, 
and becomes effective Jan. 1, 1932. é 


| Dividend Rates 

Section 5180 was amended to clarify the 
|question of mutuality and at the same 
| time have its provisions conform to the 
provisions of section 5177 in that a lesser 
| rate of dividend on paid-up stock is per- 
|mitted. The original section provided that 





of pig iron in Alabama gained 3.7 per| shareholders “of the serial plan” should 
cent from April to May. For the first | occupy the same relative position, etc. The 
five months of 1931 pig iron production | section as amended eliminates the words 
has been 25.5 per cent less in Alabama,!| “of the serial plan.” Since section 5177 
{and 38.2 per cent less in the United | permits the payment of a lesser rate of 
States as a whole, than in that period | dividends on paid-up stock, provision is 


last year. Production of turpentine and 
rosin, reflected in receipts at 
principal markets of the district, show 
decreases in May of 24,1 per cent in tur- 
pentine, and 19.7 per cent in rosin, com- 
pared withe May last year. 

The lack of rainfall and lower than 
usual temperatures continued _ through 
May in many parts of the district, and 
‘most crops have been affected to some 
extent by both of these factors. Some 
‘rains have inyproved conditions during the 


the three | 


made in section 5180 to conform. This act 
wes ratified March 13, 1931, and is now in 
effect. 


first half of June. Peaches are reported 
much better than a year ago, and a larger 
crop is estimated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Sales of fer- 
tilizer tags in this district from August 
through May have averaged 30.4 per eent 
| less than in that part of the preceding 
season. 





The business of Cuase Securtries Corporation and 


Harris, Forses & Company, relating to the purchase 


and distribution of securities, has been consolidated as 


of July 1, 1931 under the name of 


Chase Harris Forbes 


Corporation 


The headquarters of Coase Harris Forses CorroraTion, 
New York, will be in The Chase National Bank Build- 
ing, 60 Cedar Street, and Boston, at 24 Federal Street. 


Cuase Harris Forses Corporation will have a nation- 


wide organization with offices in the larger cities of this 


country and in a number of important capitals abroad. 


New York, July '1, 1931 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


President of the United States 1861-1£65: 
“Whoever can change public opinion can change 
the Government practically so much.” 
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Making Negligent Motorists 
Pay for Accidents + + + + 





North Carolina Law Provides That Any Per- 
son Who Fails to Satisfy Final Judgment for 
Damages Shall Lose His Rights as Operator 





By SILVER SPRAGUE 


Motor Supervisor, State of North Carolina 


HE Financial Responsibility Act of the 

State of North Carolina, chapter 116, 

Public Laws of 1931, provides that any 
person who fails to satisfy within specified 
amounts any final judgment for damages on 
account of personal injury or property dam- 
age in excess of $100, resulting from the 
ownership, maintenance, operation or use of 
a motor vehicle, shall lose his rights as owner 
or operator of a motor vehicle in the State. 


e. > 


In the case of a resident such rights will 
not be restored until the judgment is satis- 
fied to the extent required by this act or until 
the judgment debtor furnishes proof of his 
financial responsibility for future accidents. 
Nonresidents, on the other hand, must both 
satisfy the judgment and furnish proof. 

It is very desirable that motor vehicle own- 
ers or operators be in a position to satisfy 
judgments as required by this act, for failure 
to do this may result in the revocation of 
their rights as owners or operators of a mo- 
tor vehicle in the State. The purpose of the 
law is, first, to promote safe driving and, 
second, to enhance the possibility of recovery 
by a person who suffers damages as a result 
of an accident attributable to the negligence 
of another. 

The term “motor vehicle” includes automo- 
biles, trailers, motor cycles and tractors, but 
does not include motor vehicles owned by the 
State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Administration of the act is vested with 
the Commissioner of Revenue and the Com- 
missioner of Insurance. 


The act affects:owners of motor vehicles 
registered in North Carolina and operators 
licensed in North Carolina who fail to satisfy 
within prescribed amounts judgments re- 
turned against them for injury to person or 
damage to property, the latter in excess of 
$100 resulting from the ownership, operation 
maintenance or use of a motor vehicle. Resi- 
dents of other States who operate motor ve- 
hicles in North Carolina or who own motor 
vehicles operated in North Carolina are simi- 
larly affected. 


Operators of taxicabs, jitneys and for-hire 
cars not regulated under the law applying to 
motor vehicle common carriers (chapter 136, 
Public Laws of 1927), nor within the scope of 
such laws as may be enacted during the 1931 
session of the General Assembly for the reg- 
ulation of motor vehicle carriers of passen- 

~gers or property for a consideration, will 
have to file proof of financial responsibility 
as required by this act, with the Commis- 
sioner of Revenue from and after July 1, 
1931. 


Except as stated to the contrary in the 
preceding paragraph the act does not require 
an owner or an operator of a motor vehicle 
in the State of North Carolina to establish 
his financial responsibility in order to obtain 
a license to operate or to register his motor 
vehicles in the first instance. Operators’ li- 
censes issued and motor vehicles registered 
prior to the effective date of this act remain 
undisturbed and the issuance of operators’ 
licenses and the registration of motor ve- 
hicles will continue as heretofore except as 
respects to persons who become subject to 
the provisions of the act. 


The Commissioner of Revenue will imme- 
diately suspend the operator’s license and all 
of the registration certificates of any person 
who fails within 30 days after the rendition 
by a court of the State of North Carolina of 
a final judgment for damages resulting from 
the ownership or operation of a motor ve- 
hicle by such person, to satisfy said judg- 
ment to the extent of at least $5,000 for in- 
jury to one person in ‘one accident and to the 
extent of at least $10,000 for injury to more 
than one person in one accident and to the 
extent of $1,000 for damage to property in 
one accident. 

a + 


In the case of a resident the operator's 
license or the registration certificates of the 
judgment debtor will remain suspended and 
will not be renewed nor will any other motor 
vehicle be registered thereafter in the name 


One-room Rural 
Schools in 
Vermont 


By 
Carl J. Batchelder 
Deputy Commissioner of 
Education, State of 
Vermont 


or 


E tendency in the Vermont educational 
system is to retain the one-room rural 
schools rather than to consolidate them. 
It has been found best to retain the one- 
room rural schools, because of the difficulty 
of transportation to central schools for long 
distances over hill roads, especially in the 
Winter time when there are bad snowdritfts. 


This tendency is not without exception for 
in Vershire three schools have been consoli- 
dated into one this year and a similar con- 
solidation occurred in Panton a few years 
ago. 

Some of the towns have no small rural 
schools. There is a four-room central school 
in Lowell and a three-room school in Fairlee 
but practically all of the rural schools are 
kept in preference to consolidation. When 
M. B. Hillegas, now of the Teacher's College 
of Columbia University, first came to Ver- 
mont he started the consolidation plan but 
gave it up during the last of his regime, and 
began reestablishing the little white school- 
house. 

The Vermont rural schools are not of the 
“water bucket and stove in the middle class” 
for under the State's standardization plan 
the rural schools have been materially im- 
proved. Two years’ normal school training 
is required for teachers in these rural schools 
excepting where the teacher has been giving 
instruction for a long period of years. No 
person whose education is limited to eighth 
grade training is allowed to teach in Ver- 
mont. 


of such person until the judgment is satisfied 
to the amounts stated above or until the 
judgment debtor furnishes proof of his finan- 
cial responsibility to respond in damages for 
future motor vehicle accidents to the afore- 
mentioned amounts. If the judgment debtor 
is a nonresident then his rights as owner or 
operator of a motor vehicle in this State will 
not be restored until the judgment is satis- 
fied as aforesaid and until proof is furnished. 

Proof of financial responsibility must be 
evidence of the. ability to satisfy judgments 
arising out of motor vehicle accidents to the 
extent of $5,000 for injury to or death of one 
person and subject to the same limit per per- 
son injured or killed to the extent of $10,000 
for all persons injured or killed in any one 
accident and to the extent of $1,000 for dam- 
age to property as the result of any one acci- 
dent. ’ 

- + 


Proof of financial responsibility must be 
provided for each motor vehicle owned by or 
registered in the name of the person required 
to furnish proof. Should the person required 
to furnish proof not own any motor vehicles, 
then proof must be furnished for the opera- 
tion of any motor vehicle by such person. 

The penalties provided by the act are im- 
posed and continued in effect until every 
outstanding judgment is satisfied to the ex- 
tent required by the act or until the required 
proof of financial responsibility is furnished. 
The penalties are, therefore, permanent and 
not just temporary. 

The act leaves undisturbed the existing 
laws concerning legal liability on the basis 
of negligence. The financial security that is 
required by the act is only for the legal lia- 
bility of the person of whom it is demanded. 
The fact that security is furnished does not 
in any way affect any action at law which 
may be brought to recover damages. 

The security required under this act is not 
available for personal injuries to employes of 
the motor vehicle owners or of such other 
persons as are responsible for the operation 
of the motor vehicles involved in the acci- 
dent from which the injuries result, when 
the employes are entitled to the benefits of 
any workmen’s compensation law. Any per- 
sons not entitled to the benefits of any work- 
men's compensation law who are injured in 
a motor vehicle accident may sue at law and 
receive the benefit of any security that may 
be furnished under this act. 

Security which may be required under this 
act may be provided in any of the following 
forms: 

1. A motor vehicle liability policy of an 
insurance company authorized by the provi- 
sions of this act to file a certificate with the 
Commissioner of Revenue as evidence of the 
issuance of such a policy to the person re- 
quired to furnish proof of financial respon- 
sibility. 


2. A personal or corporate surety bond af- 


fording protection to the same amount as the 
policy. 

This act makes no provision for the filing 
of money or collateral as evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility. 

The security provided must be for the sat- 
isfaction within 30 days after rendition and 
to the amounts stated in the act, of any final 
judgment. 

+ + 


The act defines the coverage which must 
be afforded by a motor yehicle liability policy 
in order that it may be acceptable as secur- 
ity. ‘The motor vehicle liability policy issued 
to the owner of a motor vehicle must cover 
the legal liability of the owner and of any 
other person operating the motor vehicle 
with the owner’s permission, expressed or im- 
plied. Thus the legal liability of any person 
operating a motor vehicle with the owner's 
consent is covered to the aforementioned 
amounts if the owner has procured a motor 
vehicle liability policy issued in accordance 
with the act. 

The policy must afford coverage to the 
amount of $5,000 exclusive of interest and 
costs, on account of injury to or death of any 
one person and subject to the same limit per 
person, to the amount of $10,000, exclusive of 
interest and costs, on account of any one ac- 
cident resulting in injury to or death of more 
than one person; and to the amount of 
$1,000 for damage to property of others re- 
sulting from one accident. 

The act provides that pending the issuance 
of a motor vehicle liability policy a binder 
may be issued provided it gives the same 
coverage as the motor vehicle liability policy 
which will be substituted for it. 

The protection that must be available un- 
der a corporate or personal surety bond as 
provided for in the act must be in accordance 
with that afforded under a motor vehicle 
liability policy. 

The act provides that the Commissioner 
of Revenue shall accept as sufficient evi- 
dence of the issuance of a motor vehicle 
liability policy to any person required to fur- 
nish security, a certificate in approved form 
executed by an insurance company duly au- 
thorized to transact business in the State, 
certifying that a motor vehicle liability policy 
has been issued to the person ordered to fur- 
nish security. ‘ 

The act makes provision in the case of 
nonresidents for the acceptance of certificates 
of insurance companies not necessarily li- 
censed in North Carolina, but licensed in and 
organized under the laws of another State 
having a financial responsibility law similar 
to this one, under which law certificates of 
companies licensed in and organized under 
the laws of North Carolina are acceptable 
even though such companies are not licensed 
in such other State. Before the certificate 
of a nonadmitted company will be accepted, 
the company must: 

+ + 


(a) Execute a power of attorney in favor 
of the Commissioner of Revenue so that he 
may accept service of notice in any action 
arising out of a-motor vehicle accident in 
North Carolina. 

(b) Signify that the policies of its company 
comply with the laws of North Carolina re- 
lating to policies issued therein. 

(c) Agree to accept as final and binding 
any final judgment rendered in any action 
arising out of a motor vehicle accident. in any 
court of competent jurisdiction in the State 
of North Carolina. 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1931 








Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORTS 
OF NARCOTIC DRUGS 


Approval of Country to Which Shipment Is to Be Made In- 
cluded in Regulations 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By H. J. ANSLINGER 


Commissioner, Bureau of Narcotics, Department of the Treasury 


In the following article, Mr. Anslinger continues his discussion of the narcotic 
drug manufacture in the United States and the functions of the Federal Bureau 
of narcotics, begun in the issue of June 30. 


HE exportation of narcotic drugs 
from the United States is compara- 
tively small and the greater propor- 

tion of narcotic drugs exported is in the 
form of medicinal preparations in which 
such narcotic drugs are combined with 
other medicines in a form which is 
hardly adaptable to the-gratification of 
drug addiction. 

- > 

Before any narcotic drug or prepara- 
tion containing a narcotic drug may law- 
fully be exported from the United States 
it is necessary that application be made 
to the Commissioner for a formal export 
permit and no such permit is granted 
unless there is furnished with the appli- 
cation an import certificate duly issued 
by the appropriate governmental au- 
thority of the country of destination. 

It is furthermore necessary, before an 
export permit will be issued, that the 
country of destination shall have rati- 
fied and become a party to the Interna- 
tional Opium Convention of 1912 and 
the final protocol thereto; that such 
country has instituted and maintains an 
adequate system of licenses for the con- 
trol of imports of narcotic drugs; that 
the narcotic drug is consigned to an au- 
thorized permittee; and theye is fur- 
nished to the Commissioner (usually 
through the medium of the import cer- 
tificate), adequate proof that the nar- 
cotic drug is to be applied exclusively to 
Medical and legitimate uses within the 
country to which exported, that it will 
not be reexported from such country, 
and that there is an actual shortage of 
and a demand for the narcotic drug for 
medical and legitimate uses within such 
country. 

i 

It will be seen that these requirements 
necessarily impose limitations upon the 
export trade of the United States in nar- 
cotic drugs and preparations. The ad- 
herence to these requirements has, how- 
ever, made very effective the national 
policy that United States manufacturers 
shall not constitute a source of supply of 
even a fraction of the foreign illicit traf- 


fic and in fairness to our domestic man- 
ufacturers it must be stated that they 
have cheerfully accepted the limitations 
thus imposed and have endeavored to 
cooperate with the Federal authorities 
who administer the provisions of the act. 

Thus, since the enactment of the Nar- 
cotic Drugs Import and Export Act on 
May 26, 1922, no case has been brought 
to the attention of our Government 
where any narcotic drug or preparation 
shown to be of American manufacture 
has been seized in the illicit traffic 
abroad. The exports by American man- 
ufacturers of opium and opium deriva- 
tives represents annually a total quan- 
tity, in terms of opium, of not more than 
500 pounds. The normal annual impor- 
tation of opium at the present time may 
be considered as approximately 140,000 
pounds. 


In the final analysis, the functions of 
the Bureau of Narcotics are apprehended 
to be, generally, the provision of a suffi- 
cient quantity of crude drugs, by author- 
ization of sufficient importations, to sup- 
ply medical and scientific needs, and the 
elimination of all other and additional 
supplies which may be designated as 
contraband. 

+ + 


| hd THE task of detecting and attempt- 

ing to eliminate illicit narcotic drug 
traffic, it endeavors to prevent as far as 
possible interference with or the imposi- 
tior of burdens upon the legitimate 
traffic in these drugs which, when re- 
stricted to medical uses, constitute such 
a boon to suffering humanity. In this 
task it has received up to the present 
time, and appreciates, a generous meas- 
ure of cooperation on the part of the 
drug trade and associations representing 
the professions which deal in or dispense 
narcotic drugs. 


It is to be hoped that there will be a 
continuance of such cooperation, the 
importance of which in the accomplish- 
ment of greater progress toward ulti- 
mate solution of the narcotic drug prob- 
lem, cannot be overestimated. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to @ppear in 
the issue of July 2, James M. Doran, Commissioner, Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, 
Department of the Treasury, will discuss the relation of the Bureau to the pro- 
duction of industrial chemicals. 





Hazards Confronting Coal Miners 


How Engineers Seek to Prevent Accidents 
: By R. D. CURRIE 


Associate Mining Engineer, Safety Division, Bureau of Mines 


INING is generally considered to be one 
M of the most hazardous of all industries. 
Insurance companies always charge an 
extra premium on life insurance policies 
granted to miners, while some companies re- 
fuse to incur the risk on miners’ lives. 

Mining has, in addition, to the hazards of 
surface industries, those hazards incidental 
to working underground in confined places. 
The dangers of falls of ground from roof and 
sides are always present, not only in the 
working places, but also along the traveling- 
ways that the miners use in going to and 
from work. Moteover, there are the dangers 
from high explosives used in blasting, as well 
as the perils of inflammable gas which is 
present, not only in all coal mines, but also 
in many of our metal mines and tunnel 
workings. 

Mine explosions, mine fires, and cave-ins 
probably get more publicity than any other 
type of disaster. To the nonmining public 
these are the agencies which take the vast 
tol of human lives in mining. Statistics 
show that it is not the major disasters that 
are responsible for our high fatality rate in 
this industry. It is the lone miner crushed 
by a fall of rock, by a mine car or locomo- 
tive, burned by an ignition of gas, electro- 
cuted, or mangled by a mining machine, that 
is responsible for ahout 92 per cent of all 
fatalities in coal mines in the United States. 

Gassy mincs and tunnels have one more 
hazard than the nongassy mines or tunnels, 
namely, ignition of explosive gas. When we 
speak of gas in conjunction with mines, we 
generally mean methane, which is sometimes 
called marsh gas or carbureted hydrogen. 
Methane is a colorless, odorless, tasteless gas, 
with a density about half that of air. It be- 
longs to the hydrocarbon group, and has the 
chemical symbol CH,. One part of methane 
mixed with nine parts of air forms a highly 
explosive mixture, capable of developing pres- 
sures in excess of 100 pounds per square inch 
under certain favorable conditions. 

In coal beds, methane was produced by the 
same agencies that produced the coal, that is, 
by the decaying of carbonaceous materials 
under certain favorable conditions. This gas 
was confined in the intricacies of the coal 
during the period of its formation and 
changing states. Now, when mines penetrate 
these coal beds, the gas is occluded from the 
coal, or is liberated from the strata immedi- 
ately above or below the coal beds, 

Methane may be found in mines other than 
coal mines, but in such cases it is generally 
accounted for by the fact that it has traveled 
along fault planes, crevices, or openings in 
the rock formations from a point of higher 
pressure to a point of lower pressure. When 
we realize that our “natural gas” consists 
primarily of methane, in fact, most of it an- 
alyzes over 90 per cent methane, and when 
we consider how widespread our’ natural gas 


fields are, we cannot help realizing how 
methane may be encountered in underground 
workings. 

Fortunately for the coal-mining industry, 
there were brought into the world in the 
early days of the industry such men as Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Dr. William Reid Clanny, 
and George Stephenson, who individually and 
collectively developed the flame safety lamp 
which has been in use in gassy mines since 
1816. True, there have been some changes 
in the construction of this lamp during these 
115 years, but the underlying principles are 
the same im the modern lamps as they were 


in the original Davy, Clanny, and Geordie 
lamps. 


The flame safety lamp is even more than 
its name would signify. First, it can, under 
normal conditions, be used ik an explosive 
mixture of methane and air without explod- 
ing the surrounding mixture, although such 
use of the lamp should not be permitted. 
Second, in the hands of an experienced man 
it will indicate percentages of methane well 
below the explosive limit, and so can be used 
to indicate the approach of a dangerous con- 
dition in a mine atmosphere. ‘Bhird, a flame 
safety lamp will not burn in an atmosphere 
greatly deficient in oxygen, and it can there- 
fore be used to warn the user of such defi- 
ciency in time to retreat to a place of safety. 

When methane gas is being liberated in 
underground workings, there are several 
things which must be done if explosions and 
fires are to be averted. First, we must have 
adequate means for detecting the presence of 
the gas, and for this purpose there have been 
developed in the past few years four dis- 
tinctly different types of “approved” meth- 
ane detectors. 

Second, the gas must be readily controlled, 
diluted, and carried out of the mines by 
properly regulated ventilation. For this pur- 
pose there have been developed efficient, 
high capacity ventilating fans which are be- 
ing used at practically all coal mines, and are 
finding favor in many metal mines. 

Third, compressed air or explosion-proof 
electrical equipment must be used to avert 
an ignition in case the equipment should 
unintentionally come in contact with an ex- 
plosive mixture. Since electricity has become 
so generally used as a source of power in 
coal mines, the United States Bureau of 
Mines has prepared schedules for testing 
every conceivable type of electrical equip- 
ment that would be used in mines. The [fist 
of “approved” equipment includes every type 
of machine, from large main line haulage 
locomotives to concrete mixers, and every 
sort of device from electric cap lamps to shot 
firing units. 

Fourth, explosives used in blasting the coal 
or rock must be of such a character and 
must be used in such a manner that they 
will not ignite explosive gas or coal dust, 
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New York’s Method of Caring 


for Dependent Persons + + + 





New Laws Place Emphasis on Granting Re- 
lief in the Home Rather Than in Institutions, 
Says Assistant Commissioner 





By JAMES H. FOSTER 


Assistant Commissioner, Department of Social Welfare, State of New York 


OR more than a hundred years it was the 
F policy of the State of New York as ex- 

pressed in the Poor Law to make in- 
stitutional care the cornerstone of public re- 
lief. The county almshouse, generally known 
as the poor house, and the child-caring in- 
stitution, generally known as the orphan 
asylum, were the recognized instruments for 
the care of the poor and the unfortunate. 


+ + 

County and town officers under the Poor 
Law were directed to remove to such institu- 
tions poor persons, commonly known as 
paupers, and were given little discretion in 
the employment of other relief measures. 
They might bind out or indenture children 
during their minority, and they might give 
relief in their own homes to adults who could 
not be removed to the almshouse. 


The policy of making institutional care the 
first and principal ‘means of relief has not 
been reversed. For many years progressive 
poor law officers were movd by sympathy for 
the unfortunate, by conviction that other 
forms of relief than institutional care pro- 
duced better results, and by the desire to 
make their work constructive instead of 
merely palliative. They interpreted liberally 
the restricted discretion given them by the 
Poor Law, aided the poor in their own homes, 
and began to build up boarding out systems 
for the care of dependent children. 

In 1915 in the face of opposition which now 
seems strange to us, the State made provi- 
sion through county boards of child welfare 
for the preservation of the family of the 
widowed mother who was unable, without 
assistance, to care for her own children. In 
1922 by the enactment of the Children’s 
Court Act, a uniform judicial procedure was 
provided for children in need of the care and 
protection of the State. In 1930 the new 
Public Welfare Law which took the place of 
the ancient Poor Law, abandoned the prin- 
ciple that the public welfare officer is under 
obligation only to relieve distress and insti- 
tuted a new policy of public relief with em- 
phasis on relief in the home, the restoration 
of dependents to self-support, adequate re- 
lief of distress and the prevention of de- 
pendency. 

Article IX of this statute under the head- 
ing “Relief and Service” is a broad declara- 
tion of policy which can not be too well 
known or too carefully considered. It pro- 
vides that “it shall be the duty of public 
welfare officials, in so far as funds are 
available for that purpose, to provide ade- 
quately for those unable to maintain them- 
selves. They shall, whenever possible, ad- 
minister such care and treatment as may 
restore such persons to a condition of self- 
support, and shall further give such service 
to those liable to become destitute as may 
prevent the necessity of their becoming pub- 
lic charges. As far as possible families shall 
be kept together, and they shall not be sepa- 
rated for reasons of poverty alone. When- 
ever practicable, relief and service shall be 
given a poor person in his own home; the 
commissioner of public welfare may, however, 
in his discretion, provide relief and care in 


.a boarding home, the home of a relative, a 


public or private home or institution, or in 
a hospital.” 
> + 


Under the old law it appeared that a per- 
son in need of public assistance must make 
personal application for it. The new statute 
provides that the public welfare officer shall 
make careful igvestigation not only when ap- 
plication for relief is made, but whenever he 
is informed that any person is in need of 
care. 

It is further provided that “when relief is 
granted to a person in his own home, or in 
any place outside of an institution, such per- 
son shall be visited once a month, or as 
often as necessary, in order that any care or 
service tending to restore such person to a 
condition of self-support and to relieve his 
distress may be rendered and in order that 
relief may be given only as long as necessary 
for this purpose. Persons receiving care in 
an institution shall be visited as often as 
may be necessary in order that any service or 
care needed by them shall be provided and 
in order that institutional care shall be given 
only as long as it is advantageous for the 
person's welfare.” 

The Public Welfare Law also recognizes 
the common interest of public and private 
social agencies, by providing that “It shall 
be the duty of every public welfare official to 
render assistance and cooperation within his 
jurisdictional powers to children’s courts, 
boards of child welfare and all other govern- 
mental agencies concerned with the welfare 
of persons under his jurisdiction. Every 
public welfare official shall also cooperate 
whenever possible with any private agency 
whose object is the relief and care of persons 
in need or the improvement of social con- 
ditions in order that there may be no dupli- 
cation of relief and that the work of agencies 
both public and private may be united in an 
effort to relieve distress and prevent depend- 
ency.” 

a oa 


The policy of giving relief in the home 
rather than in an institution was carried a 
step' further by the enactment of the Old 
Age Security Law effective during the present 
year. This statute gives to commissioners 
of public welfare the responsibility of mak- 
ing provision for the relief in their own home 
of persons 70 years of age and over who are 
unable to maintain themselves and who have 


even though the latter are inadvertently 
present. . 

The active list of such “permissible” explo- 
sives, which have been tested and approved 
by the Bureau of Mines, includes some 120 
different brands of explosives, manufactured 
by 13 different manufacturers. These explo- 
sives have been designed for use under every 
imaginable condition of blasting in coal 
mines, and have proved successful. Their 
universal use is only a matter of time and 
education, while their use in some gassy 
workings, other than coal mines, is an ac- 
tuality. 

In addition to these precautions, which ap- 
ply to gassy underground workings in gen- 
eral, bituminous coal mimes should be rock- 
dusted to prevent the propagation of an ex- 
plosion throughout the mine. 








no responsible relatives able to care for them. 

It is easy to see that public relief under 
the Poor Law was not constructive and had 
as its fundamental principle the provision 
of the bare necessities of life for those who 
could not care for themselves. 

The purpose of the new law is not so much 
to relieve immediate distress as to make pos- 
sible through our departments of public wel- 
fare, reconstructive and preventive measures. 
To carry out these purposes relief in the home 
is indicated whenever possible, and removal 
to institutional care takes its proper place 
as the last instead of the first resort in car- 
ing for public dependents. 


> * 


The task of the public welfare officers is in 
this way made immeasurably more difficult. 
It is a comparatively simple thing to gather 
together and care for human beings within 
institutional walls where their wants are re- 
duced to a common level and their daily life 
measured by rules and regulations. 

It is a better as well as a harder thing to 
leave the individual in his own home, to 
study and give their proper values to all 
the facts in his case, to meet his immediate 
needs, to plan for his future, to advise and 
direct, and finally to reestablish in economic 
independence. To do this is a spiritual as 
well as a material triumph. This is a task 
which the State has set before its county, 
city and town welfare officers. It requires 
not only wisdom and understanding on their 
part but the application in public relief of 
the casework methods developed and put 
into practice by the best private relief agen- 
cies. 

Here we have the real spirit of this new 
Statute, and the real opportunity for the 
public welfare officer. He is no longer merely 
to relieve distress. He is to prevent depend- 
ency. He is no longer to await application 
for relief from those unable to maintain 
themselves, but is to investigate every case 
brought to his attention, and to concern 
himself with those in distress or in need, 
wheher or not they make application to him. 
He can not stand on the technicality that a 
poor person has not asked for help. If a 
case is brought to his attention it is his duty 
to look into it. 

Not only that, but when relief is given the 
duty of the public welfare officer does not 
cease. He is to maintain careful supervision 
over the beneficary of the law and he is to 
See to it that every step possible is taken, not 
only to relieve the condition of distress but 
to restore the person to self-support. He is 
to utilize every force in the community that 
can help in these cases. Cooperation with 
private agencies is no longer a right and 
privilege, but a duty under the law. 

+ + 

Here we have the broadest authority open- 
ing wide the door of opportunity; here is 
the open way for the progressive public wel- 
fare officers to do under the new law the 
things which the progressive Poor Law officer 
has been trying to do in spite of the limita- 
tions and spirit of the old law. The progres- 
sive Poor Law officer who tried to do an up- 
to-date, constructive piece of work had to do 
so in spite of the law. The public welfare 
officer starts out now with the full force of 
the law behind him. 


How Rhode laland 
Safeguards Milk 
Supply 


By 


Harry R. Lewis 


Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Rhode Island 


INCE the establishment of rules and reg- 
S ulations for the production and handling 
of Grade A milk, as approved by the Ad- 
visory Council in June, 1927, under authority 
of chapter 820 of the Public Laws passed by 
the Rhode Island General Assembly in 1926, 
there have been licensed by the Department 
of Agriculture some 207 Grade “A” dairies in 
Rhode Island and near-by Massachusetts 
towns. 3 

Inasmuch as there has been such progress 
made in the last few years in the production, 
handling and distribution of milk, the De- 
partment has attempted in every way pos- 
sible to select for the production of Grade 
“A” milk, only such dairies as could con- 
stantly maintain standards well above the 
average. 

These dairies are scored periodically on 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
score card, and are subjected to frequent 
surprise inspections. It is interesting to note 
the keen interest displayed by the producers 
to adjust faulty conditions so as to materially 
increase their score. 

In inspecting these dairies, consideration is 
taken of the equipment and its condition and 
the methods used by the dairymen in the 
production of the milk. Barns must be 
whitewashed regularly and be cleaned daily. 
The cattle must also be thoroughly cleaned 
daily, particularly before each milking. All 
containers used in the production and han- 
dling of Grade “A” milk are required to be 
thoroughly washed and sterilized after each 
use, and be properly stored to prevent con- 
tamination. Containers getting beyond rea- 
sonable repair must be replaced as it is prac- 
tically impossible to prevent contamination 
in utensils which are beyond reasonable re- 
pair. 

To further stimulate the interest and re- 
sponse of the public to purchase a superior 
Rhode Island product, the Grade “A” inter- 
ests have largely banded together in two or- 
ganizations, namely, the Rhode Island Grade 
“A” Raw Association, an organization of pro- 
ducers who retail their product as Grade “A” 
raw, and the Rhode Island Grade “A” Sales 
Cooperative Association, Inc., an organization 
of producers who sell their product at whole- 
sale to dealers who largely pasteurize the 
milk and retail it in the pasteurized form. 
Both organizations are working in the inter- 
est of the producers and to build up the 
standards of Grade “A” milk. 





